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These October Days 


OETS AND ESSAYISTS who have held up au- 
tumn as an example of fading hopes, somber 
experience, and death should have left their mor- 
bid studies and gone into the great out-of-doors. 
Moralists have made altogether too much of the 
fall of the year as characteristic of waning affec- 
tions and shattered ideals. When James Marti- 
neau writes, “However constant the visitation of 
sickness and bereavement, the fall of the year is 
most thickly strewn with human life,” and con- 
tinues to picture autumn as a doleful death-bring- 
ing season, he was thinking more of turning a 
phrase than of the actual fact. When Chateau- 
briand said, ““A moral character is attached to au- 
tumn scenes: the leaves falling like our years; the 
flowers fading like our hours; the clouds fleeting 
like our illusions; the light diminishing like our 
intelligence; the sun growing colder like our affec- 
tions; the river becoming frozen like our li all 
bear secret relations to our destinies,” he was in 
an unhealthy mood and was describing only one 
element of the scene. 

It has long been customary for ministers, about 
this period, to give homilies on the falling leaf and 
the fading flower and apply the lesson to man’s 
inevitable destiny. Why not change the note of 
gloom to one of hope and inspiration? In these 
October days there are glories in field and forest 
seen at no other season. The wondrous picture of 
a forest aflame with the brilliant red and yellow 
of the changing foliage affects the healthy mind 
with sensations the reverse of approaching doom. 
The mystic haze that rests on lakes and woodlands 
conveys feelings of marvel and appreciation of the 
Infinite Mind that creates, sustains, and beautifies 
the commonest things with effects no artist can 
reproduce. 

The farmer harvesting in the fields, the flocks 
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of birds flying southw ard, the clear blue of the 
October sky, and the rare colors of autumn sun- 
sets should bring feelings of the glory of living, 
not of the dread of dying. So let us talk of the 
harmony of the forest colors, the vigor imparted 
by the morning frosts, the far perspective provided 
by the rarefied atmosphere. Let us speak, not of 
the year that is dying, but of the year crowned 
with regal splendor; a year, the last months of 
which are the best. 


Aristocracy of Brains 


EVER WERE THE WORDS of a college 

president more unpersuasive in their academic 
rhetoric than those of President Ernest M. Hopkins 
of Dartmouth, who last week greeted the students 
with an address the nub of which is as follows: 
“There is such a thing as an aristocracy of brains, 
made up of men intellectually eager, to whom in- 
creasingly the opportunities of higher education 
ought to be restricted, if democracy is to become a 
quality product rather than a quantity one, and if 
excellence and effectiveness are to displace the 
mediocrity towards which democracy has such a 
tendency to skid.” He is one of the several college 
chiefs who have been trying to square the limited 
capacity of their institutions with the rising tide 
of youth asking for education. President Faunce 
of Brown has made his offering on the subject with 
similar emphasis, in characteristic eloquence and ~ 
epigram. So has President Goodnow of Johns Hop- 
kins; and many others. 

It is the fashionable talk. These men show, in 
the main, how hard it is to live in the choice shade 
of collegiate quietude and its reserved delights 
without losing touch with that vast, unnumbered 
human kin who have never been aristocratic in any 


gifts, but who in their common, even rude way, 


have looked with a vigorous quality of hope to bet- 
ter days for their children. These offspring, just 
because they are their offspring, subject to the laws 
of birth and breeding, are not like professors’ chil- 
dren or geniuses. How hardly can the plain youth 
ascend the struggling scale even as it is now toa 
place of better living and usefulness. And is this 
way to be cut off? 

President Hopkins is wrong from beginning to 
end. ‘Whosoever will, let him come.” If the 
mediocre one cannot stand the pace, let him take 
the consequences. But if he has one talent and 
works it with heart and soul, give him place. The 
greatest need of a democracy is trained one-talent 
men and women. If our privately endowed colleges — 
cannot take care of our seeking youth, let us do it 
ourselves. Who sets himself to judge of the capaci- 
ties of our rising generation? What authority is 


there for placing all emphasis on brains, that is, 


intellect? What of the discipline of the emotions, 

the will, and the gift for leadership that one often 
finds in valuable men who rank less in books than 
in affairs and among men? The colleges as a rule 
have never treated this kind of fellow decently. 
They assume too much that their variety of educa- 
tion is perfect, their standard of aristocracy is as 
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fixed as natural law, their attitude to the ordinary 
person (who is 95 per cent. of the whole popula- 
tion) almost contemptuous, their idea of democ- 
racy that the less we have of it the better. That is 
what gets into our colleges. 

For ourselves, we are not afraid of plain people 
and small talents. We find in them something great 
which the schools somehow do not much reach, and 
thus, thank goodness, do not spoil. We would spur 
their ambition to the limit, closing never a door, 
and we would go out of our way ardently to plead 
the cause of an ordinary youth among them who 
has a will to get on, with the hope that he would 
learn more democracy in college from the violations 
of it, if it must be, that so easily beset the intellec- 
tual aristocracy. To descend to crass material 
things, is it not a fact that most of the endowments 
that now fill the college coffers were given and are 
given by practical men who would be excluded by 
this new academic pretension? There is only one 
aristocracy—we do not like the word—and that 
comes of service according to one’s ability. 


We Do Nothing 


AT THIS MOMENT there is among our people 
a feeling of exasperation that our government 
does nothing about the Near East. Religious lead- 
_ ers, especially, have never been more sensible of 
their futility than they are now. They have pre- 
sented all the facts, they have pictured the desola- 
tion, they have pleaded, they have even prophesied 
the judgments of the Almighty if we do not act. 
And Washington does nothing. It is a fact that 
we have not yet learned how to make our religious 
idealism, our impressive pronouncements, effectual, 
neither in this government nor in any other. Dr. 
L. P. Jacks said in England the other day that all 
we of the churches say is of little value unless it 
is supported by “the sustained and strenuous exer- 
tions, under wise and methodical direction, of mil- 
lions of hnman beings.” Tor example, we see men 
gather on religious ground, as Dr. Eliot reports in 
this issue, but it may be that the very ease with 
which the ministers dissolve national barriers as 
they sit in fellowship, blinds us, as Dr. Jacks says, 
to the enormous difficulties of other men when they 
meet on political ground. 

The problem is to introduce the “unity of the 
spirit,” of which we speak fervently, into the polit- 
ical systems which up to this time have been en- 
tangled in their working, and mutually distrust- 
ful. We must realize that the world is governed 
largely by a spirit which is not Christian, nor even 
honest and decent. That was what President Wil- 
son broke his heart on, abroad ‘and at home. The 
politicians say that economic considerations come 
first; and in governments, unfortunately, they ac- 
tually do. That is what ails the nations. But 
the real first things, in human conduct, are moral. 
The taproot of every war, the soul of every govern- 
ment, the hope of the world, is moral. Trouble 
comes because governments are immoral. The 
moral adjustment will bring the economic adjust- 
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ment and the political adjustment. Nothing else 
will count or ever has counted. We must drive 
that home to the governments. Study such as Dr. 
Jacks urges is indispensable. And in every polit- 
ical problem, let the first question be, What is 
right? It is difficult, in a mass of conflicting in- 
terests, to answer that question, but when there is 
an answer to that question the problem is settled 
right. America, we ask you: Are you doing what 
is right? Is doing nothing, right? No! It is 
shamefully misrepresentative of our people and 
our fathers. 


The Sermon Menace 


CCORDING to Dr. Francis E. Clark, founder 
of the Christian Endeavor Society, the real 
reason for the decline in churchgoing is not the 
newspaper or the automobile, but the sermon! Not 
the poor sermon, or the poor minister, but the ser- 
mon itself, and the worship of it. Sermonolatry 
is our sin. The further weakening of churches is 
certain if we do not mend our ways and put the 
emphasis upon worshiping God rather than hear- 
ing the preacher. Homiletical ability comes first 
when a minister is considered. Nothing else counts 
much. Can he preach? It is a foolish question, 
because, as the doctor tells us in the Yale Review, 
your average preacher has only a few good ser- 
mons in his system. He cannot preach one hun- 
dred and four or even fifty-two good sermons a 
year, judged by high standards. Only a genius can 
do that. The requirements that have been erected 
are “vicious and utterly unreasonable.” They are 
also gravely irreligious, because they do not take 
into account “the nearness of the minister to God.” 
He must please the sermon-tasters, who are ar- 
rayed before him with almost a challenge in their 
demeanor, from the sanctified harness-maker whom 
George Ade has made a classic pewster, to the su- 
perannuated parson who sits down front and is 
Sympathetic enough, but none the less a sampler 
of sermons, and hardly more. 

Dr. Clark speaks with justified feeling about 
the almost contemptuous attitude among the non- 
liturgical churches for “the preliminaries” of the 
service of worship. Everything else is demeaned 
and counted out for the glory of the sermon! 
Prayer, Scripture, responsive reading, hymn—mere 
filling! So to regard the preliminaries “is an in- 
sult to God, and no compliment to the preacher.” 
Amen! Brother Clark. You are right. The ser- 
mon is a menace to the church, as Dr. Clark says, 
if it is made the supreme motive for churchgoing. 
As one who goes among the churches knows, the 
blight of absenteeism is already well advanced, and 
the promise is depressing. Many eminent states- 
men say in this critical hour. that the only salvation 
of the world from war and destruction is the spir- 
itual power of the people. The people are wasting 
this power by neglecting worship. It is an appall- 
ing sin. We face dire days. We must repent. We 
can no more get spiritual power without worship 
in church than we can get intellectual power with- 
out study in school. “Let us go into the house of 
the Lord.” 
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The Event of the Week 


Revolution Deposes a King 


HE INEVITABLE second act in the Greek drama 
| of empire was enacted last week, when King 
Constantine abdicated under pressure of a revo- 
lutionary movement of military origin which reached 
forth a strong hand from the isles of Greece to the 
capital. The motto of the revolutionists was, “We 
want Venizelos!” The man who by his diplomatic 
gifts and his powers of persuasion had carved a neo- 
Greek empire out of the ruins of a supposedly dead 
Turkey had announced his inability to come to the 
aid of his country in its dire adversity while Con- 
stantine remained upon the throne. Officers and men 
of the army and navy saw to it that the condition 
implied by Elevtherios Venizelos was met. The an- 
nouncement of the return of Venizelos to Athens from 
his voluntary or involuntary exile in various Huropean 
capitals was the event foreshadowed in the near fu- 
ture. In the meanwhile, Prince George, the eldest 
son of King Constantine, in whose behalf the King 
had executed his abdication, succeeded to the tottering 
throne. But a third act to the drama yet remained. 
The curtain promised to fall upon that act with Greece 
either a republic or a dictatorship. 

Behind the fall of Constantine for the second time, 
a story of the time, of Greek morals and of human 
nature, was plainly to be read. Constantine abdicated 
the throne for the first time upon the entrance of 
Greece into the war on the side of the Allies. In the 
preliminary phase of the war he had counted upon the 
triumph of Germany and of the Kaiser, whose sister 
he had wedded. While the King played the German 
hand in the game, Venizelos, the Cretan, openly sided 
with the Allies. Thus Greece had friends in both 
camps. The supposition has been advanced with some 
positiveness that the King and the Minister had com- 
bined their energies for the creation of a “greater 
Greece,” and that the basis of their agreement was the 
certainty of participation in the councils of whichever 
side should win the war. Of this truly Byzantine 
method of accomplishing results, no documentary evi- 
dence has been forthcoming. 

Certain it is, however, that after the withdrawal of 
Constantine to private life in a Swiss retreat, at the 
emphatic instance of Great Britain, France, and Rus- 
sia in 1917, Venizelos placed the entire resources of the 
Greek monarchy, including its army and its navy, such 
as they were, at the services of the Allies. When the 
time came for the rearrangement of frontiers, Veni- 
zelos loomed large upon the horizon of world-events. 
He was characterized by no less a judge of statesman- 
ship than President Woodrow Wilson as one of the 
greatest, if not the greatest, of European statesmen. 
One of Venizelos’s feats of statesmanship was his suc- 
cess in convincing the arbiters of Europe that the ser- 
vices performed by the Greek Army and the Greek 
Navy to the Allied cause in the Balkan sphere of opera- 
tions had been of decisive magnitude. In return for 
these services—difficult to credit in view of the com- 
plete collapse of Greek power in its contact with Mus- 
tapha Kemal—Greece assumed a high place in the 
councils of the victors. Venizelos had promised his 
countrymen that he would raise up the Greek Empire 
from its ashes. The lines drawn by the Allied states- 
men upon the map of the Balkans and of Asia Minor 
under various treaties—including the Treaty of Sévres, 
which dismembered Turkey, and of the Treaty of Neu- 
illy, which dismembered Bulgaria—showed that, on 
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paper at least, the Cretan statesman had performed 


’ his promises. 

Then came the task of putting into effect the provi- 
sions of the treaties which had greatly expanded 
Greece, and the mandate which had been granted to 
Greece to occupy territory in Asia Minor, including 
the rich district of Smyrna, which the best authorities 
indicate is—or was—inhabited by a Greek minority as 
compared with a Turkish majority. This part of the 
program, it appeared, would have to be carried out by 
arms. Those who maintain that King Constantine and 
Elevtherios Venizelos had acted from the beginning 
in accord for the expansion of Greece, point out that 
at this stage of the proceedings—in 1920—Venizelos 
permitted an election in which the Greek people over- 
whelmingly declared for the return of the King (his 
reigning son, King Alexander, having meanwhile died 
from the bite of a pet monkey), and on the unmistak- 
able verdict of a plebiscite which resulted in the recall 
of the King by 96 per cent. of the voters, Constantine 
once more ascended the throne before the end of the 
year. The diplomat having performed his task, the 
soldier now took up his share in the building of the 
neo-Greek empire. But, high as was the valuation 
which Venizelos had succeeded in placing upon the 
military services of Greece to the Allied cause in the 
Great War, that power collapsed utterly when it came 
to.grips with Mustapha Kemal. 

It has been said that republics are ungrateful. 
Greece perhaps demonstrated the ingratitude of mon- 
archies when, in the face of its majority of 96 to 4 for 
Constantine in 1920, it demanded the abdication of 
Constantine in 1922. Confronted with armies march- 
ing upon Athens, the King last week for the second 
time abdicated the throne which he had occupied dur- 
ing a thrilling period of Greek history. True, he se- 
cured the permanency of the dynasty, to all appear- 
ances, by designating Prince George as his successor. 
But there is good reason to believe that these appear- 
ances are deceptive. There is a strong current of re- 
publicanism under the surface of things in Greece. It 
is open to debate whether the Greek people, who at 
no time during their modern life have indicated the 
possession of a high order of political genius as a 
people, are fitted for a republican form of government, 
either morally or culturally. Venizelos himself igs in- 
clined to regard the monarchical form as necessary to 
Greece at the present stage of its development. But 
whether Greece rejects or retains the monarchical 
form, it is improbable that the dynasty now repre- 
sented on the throne by King George II. will long 
retain it. 

While the world about them is trembling on the 
verge of a new cataclysm, the Greek people are wres- 
tling with a problem of exceeding gravity. The bank- 
ruptcy of Greece is no longer a question. The Greek 
people have finally offered tremendous sacrifices in 
war, and the war has resulted in their complete col- 
lapse under conditions which reveal small power of 
resistance. Will Venizelos be able to turn the tide of 
defeat? Will he be able to restore the stability of the 
state even when Greece shall have resumed its limited 
ante-bellum area? Venizelos is admittedly a great 
bargainer—a bargainer of the historic Greek type. 
But cannon are hard objects to bargain with. And 
the stern Turk behind the cannon—Mustapha Kemal— 
appears to be willing to yield only to superior force 
in his insistence that Greece shall be deprived, not 
only of her extension into Asia Minor, but also of her 
gains in Thrace in the course of the Constantine- 
Venizelos effort to restore the Greek Empire. 

So 
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ORE THAN TWO HUNDRED delegates, rep- 

resenting twenty-five nations, gathered last 

month in the splendid city of Copenhagen for 
the meeting of the World Alliance for Promoting In- 
ternational Friendship through the Churches. The 
wholesome life, the austere beauty, the vigorous man- 
hood and womanhood of the Danish capital must have 
presented to many of the delegates a striking contrast 
to the political tumults, the economic instabilities, 
the impoverished conditions of their own distressful 
countries. 

It is a bit bewildering to try to give some impres- 
sions of such an assembly. We heard every language 
in Europe. We touched elbows with Metropolitans 
and Archimandrites of the Greek Orthodox Church 
from Constantinople and Bucharest; with the Arch- 
bishop of Upsala in Sweden and the Lord Bishop of 
Oxford in England; with learned professors from Ber- 
lin and Vienna and eloquent preachers from Paris and 
New York. Lithuanians and Japanese and Swiss and 
Hungarians mingled in friendly intercourse. In the 
formal sessions of the conference we sat indeed by 
delegations arranged in alphabetical order—America, 
Austria, Belgium, and so on—but at the services of 
public worship, on the excursions, and in the social 
hours we met all manner of men. It was interesting 
to guess whether the comrade one sat down with at 
breakfast was a Scotch Presbyterian elder, a Finnish 
Lutheran professor, or a Dutch commercial magnate. 
Save for the distinctive uniforms of the Greek and 
Anglican prelates, distinguishing marks and denomi- 
national labels disappeared. Here was a great com- 
pany of the leaders of the religious life of Christendom 
bent on the intelligent application of Christian prin- 
ciples to the great problems of reconciliation and re- 
construction in a troubled and turbulent world. 

In such an assembly the outstanding personalities 
were numerous. America contributed a score of dele- 
gates. Dr. Nehemiah Boynton presided at all the ses- 
sions, and was, as ever, genial, firm, and just. Dr. 
Charles E. Jefferson preached the sermon at the open- 
ing service in the Cathedral—a notable utterance full 
of bullet-like sentences that hit the target with a re- 
sounding ring. His text was, “If ye have not the 
spirit of Christ ye are none of his,” and he defined 
the spirit of Christ as fraternity, service, and sacrifice. 
Without a word or phrase that could remind us of the 
doctrinal distinctions that divide Christians, the ser- 
mon thrilled and exalted the great congregation. It 
was a sound and eloquent interpretation of pure and 
practical Christianity. Dr. William P. Merrill, the 
President of the American Branch of the Alliance, 
brought his clear judgment and forceful word to the 
solution of many of the problems that confronted us, 
and Dr. H. M. Atkinson, the Secretary, besides caring 
for a multitude of administrative details, made a stir- 
ring speech about the Armenian situation. President 
Faunce was the conciliatory and persuasive chairman 
of the Committee on Findings, and Professor Hull of 
Swarthmore prepared and read the report on disarma- 
ment, which, while its recommendations were not. ac- 
ceptable in the form at first presented, opened the way 
to a resolution concurred in by agreement between 
the French and German delegates and then unani- 
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mously adopted. Dr. John R. Mott made one of his 
characteristic speeches, which had in it a more opti- 
mistic note about the place and future of the churches 
than we have heard from him for some time, and Dr. 
Arthur J. Brown of the Presbyterian Board presided 
felicitously at our more private meetings and justly 
explained to perplexed and inquiring Europeans the 
prevailing American attitude toward international 
affairs. Bishop Cannon of the Southern Methodists, 
and Dr. Peter Ainslee of the Disciples communion, 
the beloved leader of the cause of Christian Unity in 
America, and Dr. McFarland, the aggressive Secretary 
of the Federal Council, strengthened the American 
exposition and interpretation of our duties, and Mr. 
George A. Plympton, the Treasurer, watched over all 
our proceedings with a benignant care, and aided with 
the judicious comments of an experienced and public- 
spirited man of business. Dr. Hamilton Holt of the 
Independent and Dr. Frederick Lynch of the Christian 
Work kept our proceedings in touch with the American 
press. Dr. Lauritz Larson, Secretary of the National 
Lutheran Council, was the delegate of that powerful 
body, and Prof. William Adams Brown of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary contributed judicious comments and 
clear definitions of our duties. 

The British delegation was equally strong and con- 
tained the representative leaders of both Anglicanism 
and Nonconformity. The Bishop of Oxford was not 
only decorative, but timely and influential in speech. 
The Dean of Worcester was always vigilant and sen- 
sible. Sir Willoughby Dickinson, the Secretary, guided 
affairs with great discretion and with the dignity and 
address of a true-hearted English gentleman. Among 
the dissenters Dr. J. H. Jowett was pre-eminent, be- 
cause of his rare gifts of vision, his magnetic speech, 
and his devout Christian spirit. Dr. Alexander Ram- 
say, who was elected Organizing Secretary for Europe, 
commended himself to all by his earnestness and mod- 
esty. Mr. Arthur Porritt of the Christian World 
handled the press reports with unfailing skill. Rey. 
Thomas Nightingale, Secretary of the National Free 
Church Council, Rev. W. H. Drummond, Secretary of 
our International Congress of Free Christians, and Mr. 
Harry Holmes, London Secretary of the Y. M. C. A., 
represented important constituencies. Dr. Flemming, 
Secretary of the General Presbyterian Alliance, Dr. 
Patrick of the United Free Church, and Bailie Dreg- 
horn of Glasgow upheld the honors of Scotland. 

The French delegation was headed by our own well- 
beloved fellow-workers, Dr. Wilfred Monod of the 
Oratoire in Paris and M. Jules Jézéquel, editor of 
Evangile et Liberté, while Pasteur Gounelle of St. 
Etienne and other distinguished ministers and mag- 
istrates represented the more orthodox churches of 
the French Huguenots. The spokesmen of the German 
delegates were usually Dr. Frederick Spiecker, chair- 
man of the great engineering and electrical corpora- 
tion known as the Siemens Company, and always dis- 
tinguishable by his impressive stature and his beauti- 
ful great silver beard, Professor Deissmann of the 
University of Berlin, equally identifiable by his superb 
black beard, and Dr. Julius Richter, also of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. 

I wish space permitted me to characterize other out- 
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standing men. Archbishop Soderblom of Sweden was 
an active and restless figure, vivid in spéech and almost 
boisterously friendly in manner, pre-eminently what 
we call “a good mixer.” Professor Asmundson of the 
University of Copenhagen, amazingly proficient in 
many languages, like all cultivated Danes, was the 
genial and hospitable chairman of the local committee. 
I wish I could describe the friendly charm of the ven- 
erable Dean Herold of Switzerland and the substan- 
tial dignity of men like Bishop Stoylen of Norway 
and Bishop Raffay of Hungary and Bishop Janoska 
of Czechoslovakia and Dr. Janitch of Jugoslavia. I 
must not, however,-fail to mention the extraordinary 
skill and patience of the two interpreters, Dr. Keller 
of Zurich and Professor Choisy of Geneva. 

In all such gatherings the best results are attained, 
not in the public assemblies, but in the more private 
conferences and through the opportunities for social 
intercourse. There were many such opportunities for 
mutual acquaintance and understanding. The Ameri- 
can delegation entertained the British at breakfast, 
and the speaking was exceptionally frank. We all 
spoke our minds freely without fear of giving offense. 
The Finns entertained the Americans and the British 
succeeded in bringing the French and Germans to- 
gether. The American Minister gave a splendid re- 
ception for the Americans and some others, and every 
day the entire conference lunched and dined together. 
The Danish committee provided for a fine excursion 
to Roskilde, with a service in the great abbey where 
the kings of Denmark are buried, a drive through the 
smiling country, tea at a kind of country club, and a 
banquet in the evening. At these occasions it was 
made evident that ardent patriots, alert to defend 
their own national interests, can yet. meet in sympathy 
with men of different national temperaments and tra- 
ditions, exchange views and experiences with freedom 
and candor, and reach common conclusions about the 
primary needs of our civilization and the ways of 
meeting those needs. 

The three subjects that brought out the most ani- 
mated discussions in the formal sessions were on 


(1) The policies and methods best adapted to bring 
about reconciliation and reconstruction in Europe. 

(2) The problems of disarmament and relief from the 
terrible burdens of militarism. 

(8) The rights and wrongs of the racial and religious 
minorities in Central Hurope. 


It is this last problem that just now presents the 
most threatening aspect in European affairs. There 
is the spark and the combustible material that may 
at any moment set all Europe again in flame. To 
us Unitarians who have followed the tragic story of 
Transylvania there were no surprises in the passion- 
ate accounts given by a rush of speakers about the 
grievances and hardships of the minorities and the 
resulting hatreds and perils, but it was apparent to 
all that the matter is urgent and that things cannot 
be allowed to go on drifting to inevitable and terrible 
disaster. It is startling to discover how readily the 
newly emancipated peoples adopt and practice the old 
tyrannical methods. It is obvious that in some of the 
newly constituted countries or provinces the govern- 
ments are copying the very methods from whose bond- 
age they. have just been delivered. It was disconcert- 
ing, too, to find that the representatives of the coun- 
tries accused of oppressing the racial and religious 
minorities whose rights were guaranteed by the trea- 


ties were hotly concerned, not so much to relieve the ~ 


wrongs and distresses that were so amply confirmed, 
but rather to justify their own governments and to 
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- DR. ELIOT’S CONCLUSIONS 


First, either the nations must learn to dis- 
card their passionate prejudices and suspi- 
cions, the governments abandon their preda- 
tory policies, and the people agree to walk by 
the light of new and larger loyalties, or the 
tides of dissolution and barbarism will sweep 
over the continent. 

Second, the power to say the word that will 
restore confidence, to stretch out the hand 
that will uplift and save, to hold up the light 
to guide the nations “stumbling and falling 
in disastrous night,” is in the United States 
of America. 


retort with counter recriminations and accusations. 
The conference listened for two sessions to the rapid 
fire of charge and countercharge between Hungarians, 
Roumanians, Jugoslavs, and Czechs, and then adopted 
vigorous resolutions insisting upon immediate and 
straightforward dealing with these critical questions, 
and calling upon the League of Nations to set up a 
special commission to investigate and recommend the 
appropriate action. A committee of distinguished men 
was appointed to present the whole matter before the 
Assembly of the League at Geneva. 

The discussions of disarmament threatened to be 
equally vivid and at one time seemed about to end in 
a deadlock. The conflicting views and needs of French 
and Germans, who were naturally conspicuous in the 
debate, seemed to be irreconcilable. Fortunately, an 
extraordinary skillful appeal from Dr. Jowett, fol- 
lowed by adjournment, brought about agreement. In 
the interim, the American, French, and German dele- 
gations got together and a substantial resolution was 
agreed upon. In the succeeding session it was read 
in turn and in the different languages by the repre- 
sentatives of the three nations, and was unanimously 
adopted. 

When it came to the discussion of the general poli- 
cies of reconstruction there was no uncertain note. It 
is usually the reproach of such conferences that, for 
the sake of harmony, they sacrifice explicitness and 
handle large and complicated problems in a superficial 
way. The resolutions and recommendations are apt to 
be vague and without any point. This conference, 
however, realized that wordy resolutions couched in 
pious phrases would do more harm than good. Chris- 
tianity must assert itself in vigorous and unmistakable 
terms or fall all the more into contempt and neglect. 
The purposes and programmes which the delegates 
have now taken to their homes in the hope of influenc- 
ing public opinion, removing prejudices, suspicions, 
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and distrusts, and upbuilding good-will, are positive | 
and practical. The American delegates return with a 


new understanding of the complexities and perils of 
the European situation. The material damage caused 
by the war is appalling; the economic and financial 
instability cripples all effort toward improvement; the 
tragic maladjustments in the so-called peace treaties 
keep everything in turmoil. The failure of America 
to do its share in the work of reconstruction is to the 
last degree discouraging. Yes, and the moral and spir- 


itual disaster is worse even than the material. The 


spirit of revenge burns hotly in the countries that are 


nm 
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called the vanquished, and in the victorious countries, 
except England, terror seems to put out of commis- 
sion all the reasoning powers. America, if her people 
will but see and follow the course pointed out alike 
My enlightened self-interest and generous good-will, 

n yet bring the needed relief, but as long as America 
holds aloof in selfish and stupid isolation, the path to 
peace in Europe is long and weary and beset with 
hideous dangers to our civilization. 

One of the best summaries of the word of the con- 
ference has been contributed by Dr. Jowett to the 
British Weekly. Looking back calmly upon the de- 
bates and decisions, he records first his impression of 
the necessity of face-to-face communion about all these 
yexed problems. We can never achieve much by cor- 
respondence and we must sit down together and talk 
things out. Then he mentions the value of the confer- 
ence in providing a door of utterance for that yearning 
for peace and order which exists in all lands. “The 
peoples,” he said, “are not numb; they are only dumb. 
They cannot demonstrate their desires. They cannot 
speak so as to make government hear and heed. They 
need an organ of expression, and where can they find 
such an organ except in the churches of the living 
God?” He approved, too, the emphasis laid upon the 
repeated judgment of the conference that the ideals 
of international friendship must be made effective 
through the education of the young. Our history books 
need revision for the sake of accuracy as well as of 
good-will. The poison of national antipathy and racial 
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hatred must be eliminated. We must emphasize the 
friendly links that bind us together rather than the 
old quarrels that have divided us. We must make the 
next generation understand that international friend- 
ship is indispensable to national prosperity and hap- 
piness. 

He would be a bold man indeed who would venture 
to prophesy about the future of our imperiled civiliza- 
tion. The situation in Europe is too complex for brief 
analysis. My observations and my notes of conversa- 
tions and interviews with intelligent and honest men 
from all parts of the continent are like a series of 
contradictions. The intellectual bewilderment, the ex- 
haustion of moral as well as material power, the fast- 
impending economic ruin in the old central empires 
are visible enough, but the practical issues are fear- 
fully involved. There are, however, two general con- 
clusions that are plain to every candid and impartial 
observer. 

First, either the nations must learn to discard their 
passionate prejudices and suspicions, the governments 
abandon their predatory policies, and the people agree 
to walk by the light of new and larger loyalties, or the 
tides of dissolution and barbarism will sweep over the 
continent. 

Second, the power to say the word that will restore 
confidence, to stretch out the hand that will uplift and 
save, to hold up the light to guide the nations “stum- 
bling and falling in disastrous night,” is in the United 
States of America. 


AND WHAT NEXT? 


GEORGE 8S. KUKHI 


TIAN Rucisrer bore this title: “The Advancing 

Turk: What Next?” Since the sack of Smyrna 
occurred after my article was ready for the press, that 
“Next” was the Smyrna catastrophe. But as the cap- 
ture and burning of Smyrna does not seem to be the 
finale of the Turkish program, I feel justified in giving 
my present article the title: “And What Neat?” 
Cicero’s question, “To what length, then, O Catiline?” 
may be properly asked of Kemal Pasha. Yes, and what 
next and to what length? None, I fear, but the victory- 
intoxicated Turks can answer this question. Perhaps 
even they are not certain of the length to which they 
will go. But they are sure that they will go as far 
as they can. The Treaty of Sévres which defined their 
boundary lines has been consigned by them to the 
‘waste-basket. . Now they will go to the peace confer- 
ence claiming every privilege which at peace confer- 
ences falls to the lot of the victor. They will dictate 
the terms of the treaty which will succeed the short- 
lived Treaty of Sevres, and what is still worse, they 
will not abide by it. 

The Turk can and will do anything. He is not 
limited to his own resources, but, as I tried to show 
in my previous article, he has the moral and material 
support of 70,000,000 Indian Moslems, who, as a cable 
from Ahmedabad, British India, dated September 21, 
shows, threaten to join Turkey if Great Britain de- 
-clares war against that country. Another cable brings 
the equally unwelcome news that the Afghans, num- 
bering some 5,000,000 more co-religionists of the Turks, 
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are restive, and threaten to make trouble on the Indian 
frontier. Add to these millions the 12,000,000 Egyp- 
tian Moslems, the Moslems of Syria, Palestine, Arabia, 
Mesopotamia, ete., and you find that the Allies have 
to deal, not with a few million Turks in Asia Minor 
and in Thrace, but with hundreds of millions of Turk- 
ish sympathizers and supporters. I said that the sup- 
port is not merely moral, but material. When I was 
in Cairo at the outbreak of hostilities between Greece 
and the Turkish Nationalist Government, two years 
ago, the Red Crescent Society (being the Moslem or- 
ganization corresponding to our Red Cross) in Cairo 
was having campaigns in which large sums of money 
were solicited and subscribed for the Kemalist Army 
in Asia Minor. The president of the Red Crescent So- 
ciety in Cairo, Ahmed Abou El Seoud, happened to 
be an acquaintance, and he told me that all the 
money contributed reached its destination. The Mos- 
lem Egyptians tried even to send mules, horses, 
and camels, but the Government tried to prevent 
their sending them. Whether they finally succeeded 
or not, I have no way of telling. The fact remains 
that the Egyptian Moslems sent and still send material 
aid. 

Now if the Egyptian Moslems, who are not half so 
much concerned about the destiny of Turkey as their 
Indian co-religionists are, have contributed as much as 
they did, how much more must those Indian champions 
of Islam and the Caliphate have contributed? This 
is only by way of illustrating Moslem solidarity and 
giving the reader an idea of what Pan-Islamism means, 
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namely, unity among all Moslems of whatever race or 
nationality, especially unity when Islam has to deal 
with Christendom. Pan-Islamism is Abdul Hamid’s 
creation. It is to-day the most formidable enemy of 
Christendom and Christian civilization. This is all 
the more formidable in view of the fact that Chris- 
tendom is divided against itself. Not only are Russia, 
Germany, and Austria excluded from having a share 
in shaping the policies of Christian Europe, but the 
parties to the so-called “Entente Cordiale,” England, 
France and Italy, which is not an “entente” and is 
anything but cordial, are pursuing divergent and often 
conflicting policies: 

And what makes it still more formidable is the fact 
that the wealthiest, the greatest, and the most Chris- 
tian of the Christian powers, the United States, holds 
itself aloof and refuses to be inveigled into anything 
that will enmesh it in European politics. A wonder- 
ful prospect for a Turkey advancing against Europe 
with Pan-Islamism as a weapon! Never a better pros- 
pect! To what length, then, O Turkey? And Turkey 
pleases to keep the answer a secret. It is the dis- 
sensions, antagonisms, greed, blind nationalisms, and 
moral bankruptcy of the Christian powers in Europe 
which spell disaster. 

As a matter of fact, the disaster is here, and what is 
feared is a greater disaster. Now how is this greater 
disaster to be averted? How is Christian Europe to 
be spared a Turkish and Moslem invasion? How are 
the Christian communities in Asia Minor and Thrace, 
communities organized by the Apostles, to be saved? 
Christendom, European and American, owes a great 
debt to these early warriors of the Christian faith. If 
our faith means anything to us, we cannot evade the 
duty to come forward as the defenders of the Greek 
and Armenian Christians. The question is no longer, 
Shall we readmit the Turk into Europe? That has 
passed out of our control. If he igs not already there, 
he will be there sooner or later. He will occupy his 
capital and Thrace, and that as an independent master. 

Was there ever a time when the dream of the pious 
Russians and of Protestant missionaries, to see the 
cathedral of St. Sophia (now a Moslem mosque) again 
a Christian church, farther from realization than it 
is now? 

Hail the day when the cross again shall shine 
On the church of St. Sophia, O city of Constantine! 


That day is far off. More urgent matters claim our 
attention. Our duty is to salvage all that remains to 
be salvaged of the gains made during this war. Our 
immediate concern is to see that the Turks do not try 
to restore their empire to its pre-war proportions; to 
see that they do not try to add Syria, Palestine, Meso- 
potamia, and Arabia to Asia Minor, Constantinople, 
and Thrace; to see that they do not carry out their 
program to exterminate their Christian subjects; to 
see that they do not return to their diplomatic wiles; 
and to create a sort of unity among the Christian 
nations of Europe, that not one of them will deal 
with the Turk without advising with the others. Other- 
wise we shall soon see the old peace-disturbing align- 
ments. Now the Balkan States versus Turkey ; Now 
Bulgaria and Turkey versus Greece and Serbia; now 
Germany, Turkey, and Austria versus the rest of 
Europe, and so on until all the alignments known to 
history are mentioned. This is our task. Can we 
discharge it? 

The answer.depends upon the attitude of the United 
States Government. If the United States persists in 
her present attitude, we cannot discharge this duty, 
and the worst is yet to be. If the United States does 
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come to the rescue, there is no limit to what we can do. 
It is believed by many people that if the United States 
had entered the World War sooner than it did, the war 
would not have lasted as long as it did nor cost as 
much as it did in life and treasure. 

The great lesson which we all learned, or should have 
learned, was this,—in a conflict which affects the whole 
world, no part of the world, however removed from 
the scene of conflict and however self-contained, can 
forever maintain a neutral attitude. It is bound 
sooner or later to be drawn in. Therefore the sooner 
the better. Happily the present is not a case of in- 
evitable war involving this nation. The~ Turks’ are 
disposed at present to enter into peace negotiations 
with the Allies. What I long to see is the United States 
offering its good offices and getting the two parties 
together as soon as possible. This is not meddling 
with foreign affairs. President Roosevelt invited the 
Russian and Japanese governments to hold a confer- 
ence, which they did, and which resulted in peace. 
Then this government can appeal to the European 
powers to unite, to forget their differences, and to bar- 
gain with the Turk as a unit. The Turk has shown 
himself more diplomatic than the Allies by insisting 
on having Russia, Bulgaria, and Germany represented 
at the peace conference. Now if the Allies have any 
diplomatic sense, they will invite these nations to 
come to the peace conference and defend Europe and 
Christendom against Pan-Islamism and the aggressive 
Turk. In fact, all European powers should be repre- 
sented, since it is not Italy, France, and England alone 
that are threatened, but Europe and Christendom. No 
doubt the Pope will be represented, or at least the 
interests of the Roman Church will be defended. 

What a pity that Protestantism is so divided that it 
cannot make a common protest against the atrocities 
of the Turks! Let us plead with this government to 
do everything within its power to persuade Christian 
Europe, including Russia, Bulgaria, and Germany, to 
present an undivided front to the Turk at the approach- 
ing peace conference. Let the leaders of our denomina- 
tions appeal to this government, to the League of Na- 
tions, and to the European governments separately, to 
do this. Let the Unitarian denomination set the ex- 
ample. Why cannot the Unitarian Laymen’s League, 
that is doing such great things, do this also? Why 
cannot Tur Curist1an Rucisrer invite all the religious 
papers on this continent to join in this appeal to 
Christian Europe? 

A united Europe minus America cannot deal with 
the Turk effectively, for the simple reason that the 
Turk has little or no respect for the European nations. 
They have lost their prestige because they have not 
always been honorable. But the Turk respects Amer- 
ica, knows that America is disinterested and unselfish. 
He will respect America’s opinion if he thinks it is fair, 
and will abide by a treaty to which America affixes its 
signature. The trouble with the Treaty of Sévres is 
that it was not negotiated, but drawn by the Allies 
themselves, and the Turks were made to sign it at the 
point of the sword. That has been the trouble with the 
Treaty of Versailles and with all similar treaties. It 
is plain, therefore, that only by this government’s use 
of its good offices and, if possible, by its participation 
in the peace conference, can the Turkish problem be 
solved and the dangers of Pan-Islamism averted. I am 
confident that this generous and large-hearted nation 
will not persist long in this attitude of isolation, nor 
will it remain heedless to the cry of the helpless mil- 


lions whose very existence depends upon a word from | 


America. America, speak the word! 
“America, go forward!” 
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Unitarianism tn the Middle West 
| | : II. Present Needs 


ROBERT 8. LORING 


What are Our Present Needs in the Middle West? 


HAT ARE OUR present needs in the Middle 

West? How can we best meet them? Let 

me first summarize our conditions. Suppose 
you have one church at Portsmouth, one at Salem, 
four around Boston, one at Providence, and one each 
at Worcester, Springfield, and Albany, with nothing 
in between except perhaps a faithful Alliance branch 
left over from some departed country church. A large 
per cent. of the congregation every Sunday are stran- 
gers. Most of the members have not been brought up 
in Unitarian churches. Those who have move rather 
freely from one city to another. The problem, then, is 
to get these new members and these scattered churches 
acquainted, to build up a group feeling, to make them 
a part of the larger denominational life. Increased 
attendance and increased membership in a local church 
is good as far as it goes, but it does not bind the 
different churches into a missionary force. This comes 
only as the members are united in knowledge and in 


common work with larger groups, until at last their’ 


feeling of fellowship and of loyalty extends to the whole 
denomination and to all its co-operating organizations. 


Why cannot the Hast do this Alone? 


Before we speak of the details of the work needed, 
one question must be frankly faced. Why cannot one 
central Eastern organization, such as the A. U. A., 
do all this work? It can do more than it has done. 
The Alliance, the Sunday School Society, the Young 
People’s Society, the Laymen’s League, all Boston 
institutions can do more; but why cannot they do it 
all? This is what I used to ask myself in a puzzled 
way when I first settled in the West. I know the 
answer now; but whether I can also make you know 
the answer is not so certain, because it comes in terms 
of psychology, and needs the use of the imagination. 
It is due to the peculiar way persons in the Middle 
West feel toward different parts of the country. Some 
sections feel unexpectedly cold and distant; other sec- 
tions feel surprisingly warm and near. Now Boston 
to me is the nearest place in the world. I hardly ever 
pack my bag except for the purpose of going to Boston. 
Even New York is to me nothing more than a station 
on the way. For one who lives long out West finds, 
to his surprise, that Boston is not on any main line of 
railroad. To get there you either change to a branch 
line at Albany or go to New York and take the boat. 
But the typical Westerner does not have much feeling 
about Boston. He does not even have that feeling 
toward the center of Unitarianism which the born 
New Yorker has when he condescends to attend a reli- 
gious meeting in Boston. As far as his mind goes, he 
mildly expects to visit Boston some day much as he 
mildly expects to go to heaven; but he is not in much 
of a hurry in either case. Or he talks about visiting 
Boston, packs his bag, and lands in New York. This 
is not so unnatural, because in the way of music, the 
opera, the theatre, the art museum, great public build- 
ings, and the Stock Exchange, Boston has little to 
offer in competition with New York. But what always 


does seem unnatural to me is that out in the Middle 
West, such places as Denver, the Yellowstone Park, 
the Pacific Coast, all feel nearer than New England. 
The thoughts and desires and feelings of the Westerner 
travel more easily toward the west than toward the 
east; and I do not see how this is to be overcome. The 
result is that the amount of loyalty which the A. U. A. 
or any other Boston denominational organization can 
arouse among our Western churches is strictly limited. | 
The A. U. A., for example, while respected very much, 
is not warmly loved. It is regarded more like a peda- 
gogue, sending out useful instruction, than like a close 
and intimate friend. Or we may say that it is thought 
of more as a correspondence school than as a man’s 
alma mater. It is not simply geographical position, 
but it is this curious limitation of Western feeling 
which keeps local state conferences and the general 
Western Conference alive. Why cannot we who claim 
to be controlled in religion by reason recognize this, 
and distribute our denominational work accordingly, 
especially as the Hast, at least when off its guard, 
feels the Middle West as something just as cool and 
distant as the Middle West feels the East to be? 
When a church officer, off his guard, remarks that a 
certain minister is rather eccentric and therefore 
might do better for a Western than for an Eastern 
church, does this not mean that in his feeling a West- 
ern church occupies a place of less affectionate respect 
than an Eastern church? Or when within a few months 
the head of our Sunday-school work writes, in answer 
to, a letter from Milwaukee, “We are glad to hear 
from such a comparatively remote place,” why object 
if Western human nature has reached a point where 
Boston is as “comparatively remote” and cold to Mil- 
waukee as Milwaukee is to Boston? 


What to Do 


What, then, can we all do together to increase self- 
knowledge, and loyalty, and efficient team-work in the 
Middle West? While I now set forth a Western point 
of view, and mention one or two things which only 
the Western Conference can do, I say “we” because 
our work in the West needs the continuous aid of all 
co-operating denominational organizations. The West- 
ern Unitarian Conference has never in all its history 
either tried to do or wished to do all the necessary 
church work in its particular field, but it has always 
welcomed all who came West, in a friendly and helpful 
and co-operative rather than in a merely critical spirit. 

First, the Western Conference Bulletin. If you can- 
not gossip with and about your neighbor, you cannot 
know him. While every Western family ought to take 
Tun CuristrAN Rucister, many do not. But even 
where they do, Tur Rucistmr cannot possibly give all 
local news, and print excerpts from the sermons of 
every new minister who settles in the Middle West. 
So we must increase the size of our little Bulletin 
and the number of its issues, remembering that it in 
no way competes with the larger and more important 
work of Ta» Recistmr, and that all its issues together 
would not be larger than two or three numbers of 
THe RucistTer. 
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Second, the Question of Personal Acquaintance, 
which includes the visiting back and forth of the 


officers of church societies, the exchange of ministers, 


the more effective use of our own Western ministers as 
speakers at local conferences and special meetings. 
All our societies ought to engage in this friendly, get- 
acquainted work. The Western distances are too great 
and the young people’s societies are too poor to permit 
their members to do much visiting at present. The 
Laymen’s League is so new and inexperienced in the 
field, that it has not as yet organized any system for 
the exchange of speakers or for joint chapter meetings. 
The Sunday School Society has entered upon this work 
by having what might be called its visiting nurses in 
the field, ready to rush to the aid of any ailing Sunday- 
school. The Alliance, as usual, is the most efficient in 
get-acquainted work. Through its Associate Alliances 
_ it gets its members to travel thirty to eighty miles 
once or twice a year to meet other Alliance workers. 
The Iowa State Conference has wisely used some of 
its income to finance an exchange of ministers in its 
territory, so that the members of its churches know 
from actual experience that more than one Unitarian 
minister is at work in its State. The Western Uni- 
tarian Conference has this year raised a small fund 
for the special purpose of enabling local conferences 
to have the services of the best speakers from any part 
of its territory. The fund is to pay the expenses of 
such speakers. The American Unitarian Association 
has generously set aside money to provide, in co-opera- 


tion with Mr. Reese, for a series of evangelistic meet- 


ings, and Dr. Henry F. Cope of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association has already filled two or three of 
such engagements. In this we but modestly follow 
the example of the Laymen’s League in putting Dr. 
Sullivan into the field to hold protracted meetings; 
but if we all had to wait until the Doctor could com- 
plete the round of his calls, some of us would perish 
in the meantime. 

Three, the Problem of the New Theological Educa- 
tion. There was perhaps a day when the line between 
orthodoxy and liberalism was so sharply drawn, and 
the liberals so segregated, that it was sufficient for a 
minister to be simply a Unitarian. But to be merely 
a Unitarian minister is no longer a man’s job; the 
full-sized minister must be able to feel himself a part 
of the larger liberal movement going on in all the 
leading churches. But for this larger liberalism a 
broader education is necessary than the old-fashioned 
bottle-fed and narrow sectarian education of the past. 
The time is past when we can afford to isolate our 
students in some small town where because their little 
theological disputes make an undue impression upon a 
few neighbors they think they will be of interest to the 
large outside world. Nor can we afford to make the 
even worse mistake of isolating our students on the 
edge of some merely secular university, where their 
limited numbers will tend to make them feel lonely 
and ashamed, where they will be looked down upon 
by the multitudes studying medicine or engineering or 
law, and where their professors will be more inter- 
ested to coax college students into their classes for 
the sake of numbers than to concentrate upon the 
training of their few divinity students. If the Pacific 
Theological School and the Harvard Divinity School 
can advertise that they are a part of the larger fed- 
erated movement in theological education, Meadville 
must soon be able to furnish Unitarian students with 
the same modern, interdenominational type of educa- 
tion. Our students must be brought up as full citizens 
of the larger liberal religious world of to-day. In- 
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stead of spending one quarter at Chicago and three 


at Meadville, now that the commodious Meadville 


House is ready for them, this might be reversed. 
Four, an Extra Field Worker Needed. The general 
mission work of the denomination can well be left as 
usual in the hands of the A. U. A. in the Middle West. 
No other body ever has raised or ever has tried to raise 
money in order to give continuous financial support to 
this kind of work. But there are always exceptional 
cases arising, which seem, at least at first, to have 


local rather than national importance, and which de- — 


mand local attention. That is, some church may seem 
to its neighbors to need nursing, or some neighborhood 
may need experimental preaching, although its claims 
when put alongside those from other sections of the 
country may not appeal to a national missionary body. 
To help look after the ragged edges, to do temporary 
local work of a missionary of a hospital nature, an 
extra field worker should be provided by the Western 
Unitarian Conference. 


Conclusion 


The Western Unitarian Conference has existed, often — 


in the face of opposition, for seventy years. It has 
had its own office and its own paid secretary for forty- 
seven years. Its history has been colored by the sec- 
tional feeling of the Middle West, and by that prac- 
tical pioneer spirit which preferred to organize on 
business rather than on theological lines, and which 
found in the motto “Freedom, Fellowship, and Char- 
acter in Religion” the reflection of its own well-known 
pioneer virtues. During the Great Unitarian Cam- 
paign, which was controlled by business men rather 
than by theologians, the Western Conference was, for 
the first time in its long and useful history, recognized 
in a cordial, whole-hearted, generous way as an inde- 
pendent and co-operating part of the denominational 
machinery. The recognition, as much as the increase 
in our endowment, has done us an immense amount 
of good. The political frictions of the past seem at 
an end. Better feeling and more efficient co-operation 
exist between the Western Conference and all other 


denominational organizations than ever before. And _ 


as far as the overwhelming majority of the Middle 
West church members and ministers and Western 
Conference directors are concerned, we are determined 
that no old “Western Issue” is going to be revived to 
plague us or to interfere with our work. The only 
“Issue” we want to know, or do know, or intend to 
know, is that of working together, East and West, to 
build up and strengthen our present churches in prep- 
aration for a new advance. 


(Tur END) 


September: 
ISABEL FRANCIS BELLOWS 


A little song thrills through the air! 
It murmurs in the ripened corn. 

The insects hum it everywhere, 
Softly at eve, and shrill at morn, 


It twitters in the sparrow’s throat, 

In wings that flutter through the leaves. 
The meadow lark repeats the note, 

And reapers chant it ’mid the sheaves. 


It wells up in our hungry hearts, 
Singing of beauty and of love. 

The shadows waver and depart, 
Lost in the sunshine from above. 


— 


Se ee 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Sharing the Land 


To the Hditor of Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 


‘You Say in your issue of September 21, “America, Go For- 
ward,” of the thousands of troubled Europeans who wistfully 
look toward our shores, “We have not the room to receive all 
who might come even if they could.” You forget that you 
can put the whole German Empire inside the State of Texas. 
As an editor of a religious paper, how do you justify the claim 
that the descendants of those who came to these shores to 
escape what they felt were intolerable conditions in their 
native lands can say to others similarly afflicted, “We robbed 
the Indians of their lands, and we do not propose to share 
our booty with you.” A politician may say this, but how about 
a religious journal? EpmMunp A. WHITMAN. 


[Mr. Whitman’s interesting letter suggests these figures: The 
boundary lines of the United States, north, east, south, and 
west, aggregate 17,500 miles in length. Allowing eighteen 
inches for a person, we could range our citizens side by side 
to cover the borders and shores of our country, and there 
would be 61,600,000 persons in line! That is, approximately 
three-fifths of our population would only make a string around 
our vast domain. The total area of the country is so great that 
the geography of the immigration question is not a considera- 
tion at all. It is a question of immediate assimilation of 
enormous numbers who might be eager to come. This is the 
problem. Our attitude to immigration is liberal. We need 
many people who are willing and ready to do useful work, es- 
pecially cultivate our lands, become fruitful citizens, and 
enjoy such freedom as we have to offer. But if they do not 
come, and yet have need of us, let us go to them.—T HE Epiror. | 


Hungary Still Needs Our Help 


To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Mr. Hankinson while in London during the summer has 
kept in close touch with the relief work in Budapest. So 
insistent have the appeals been that have come to him from 
Hungary, that he feels he cannot disregard them. He has just 
resigned and will soon leave his beloved’ministry in the church 
to serve for the third year the poor and needy of Hungary. 

Mr. Hankinson writes: “My correspondents fear terribly a 
new rent act which allows rents of dwellings to be raised. The 
reports all point to a terribly sad time for many of the poor 
and middle class. All fear the winter. It will probably be worse 
than last year, owing to many families having sold all possible 
from the home, as ornaments, furniture, etc.” The harvest 
has not been good in some regions, and there is much unem- 
ployment in Budapest, and more refugees are leaving Tran- 
sylvania for Budapest, so the winter is bound to be a hard one 


for the intelligent and silent poor especially, in spite of all 
that the Government is doing. Tuberculosis is still rife in 
Budapest. Only Austria and Poland surpass Hungary in the 
cost of living, it is said. 

Mr. Hankinson asks The Alliance to help the needy Unita- 
rians there again. Shall we fail him and them? Few of us 
are any poorer for what we gave last year and the year before. - 
We can do as much, if not more, this year and not lack any 
essential thing. Every dollar means real help where the need 
is great. 

In a report of work done last year, Mr. Hankinson writes: 
“T firmly believe many lives were saved and many others were 
given strength, hope, and trust. Unless one has lived for one 
or two years amidst such scenes, it is absolutely impossible 
to realize conditions of life in Central Europe, or to under- 
Stand what it is to be a refugee from one’s native soil, and 
be landed in a great troubled city. Perhaps, too, it is impos- 
sible for those who helped with this fund to realize fully all 
the good they were doing out there, not only with material help, 
but with the blessings their gifts brought of friendship and 
good-will and of lifting the veil of despondency and despair, 
and letting into other hearts and souls the sunshine of 
brotherhood and sympathy. Perhaps the report may help the 
donors to realize what has been done, and bring to you some 
of the joy I experienced in being privileged to serve the British 
and .American women in their noble effort to do this piece 
of international work, and so restore the old friendship exist- 
ing between our three nations and our three groups of Unitarian 
communities.” 

Mr. Hankinson writes that the clothing sent out last year 
was a wonderful help. “For the youths in the schools, and 
the University,” he says, “I sadly need men’s clothing. The 
greatest needs are trousers for boys of all ages,—knickerbockers 
are worn in Hungary till fourteen or even sixteen years,— 
and then I want men’s suits like the ones sent out last year, 
which were of immense value and supplied a great need. 
Naturally there are always supplies of women’s clothing in 
relief parcels, and few men’s things. Really men’s suits are 
mostly needed in Budapest to-day; cloth is too dear to buy. 
A good suit means almost a whole year’s salary.” One woman 
writes there are many children who cannot go to school because 
they have no boots or dresses. 

It is hoped that some boxes of clothing can be started 
by the middle of October, with others to follow, as the cold 
weather in Hungary comes early in December. All cloth- 
ing for Hungary should be sent to Mrs. Murdock M. Clark, 
38 Arlington Street, Cambridge, Mass., who as chairman of 
the Social Service Committee attends to the forwarding of 
these articles. : 

Contributions of money should be sent to me at The Ranelegh, 
Beacon and Mountfort Streets, Boston, Mass., aS soon as 
convenient. MartuHa Wyerett St. JOHN. 

Boston, Mass. 


-The Golden Rule in Industry 


Will it Really Work To-day? 


One year made a great advance in the 


commission on the 


whether it is advisable to create a na- 
tional committee to consider the industrial 
problem. 


WALTER B. HILTON 


F WHEELING, W. VA. 
causes of wndus- : 
os ns In the interval that has elapsed since 


minds of the laymen on the industrial 
question. In 1921 it was rather shyly 
they heard about it. Dean Brown helped 
much to bring the change. His address 
* was masterly in making the laymen alive 
to the situation. Every man knows that 
chaos is here, but the interpretation of it 
was needed. The unmincing words of 
the Dean met with extraordinary response. 
Like every human question, the industrial 
solution is moral. The moral comes from 
the spiritual. The spiritual comes from 
the church! There you are. The founda- 
_ tion is in character, and in nothing else. 
If the foundation to-day is wobbly, or even 
rotten, what of character? What of the 
church? What of these laymen as leaders 
of the church? Not a man could escape, 
nor wanted to escape, the responsibility 
for his religion in his industry. The 
discussion did that much, at least. Now 
the men await full report of the League's 


trial harmony; and we hope there will be 
not an entire omission of some of the 
causes of industrial disharmony which 
came to the investigators as the by-product 
of the positive inquiries made in many 
industrial establishments. The Dean 
showed that we are ready to see both sides, 
the seamy and the smooth, in the world’s 
industrial garment. 


The following are the news and views 
of delegates presented in the discussion of 
the question, “How Can We Apply Our 
Religion to Social Problems?” The Con- 
yention recommended that the Council 
of the Laymen’s League ask or direct the 
president of the Laymen’s League to name 
a committee of five to confer on behalf of 
the Laymen’s League with similar com- 
mittees of other bodies to determine 


-tion of Machinists. 


our last convention we have had a million 
men go on strike. More than half that 
million have already completely and thor- 
oughly won their strike, with the result 
that we are paying twice as much for coal 
as we need to pay. The other half-million 
are still on strike, with the result that 
our railroad service is badly crippled. 

If it had been possible to apply the 
teachings of Jesus to industry during the 
past year, there would have been no strike 
in either of these divisions of industry. 

I brought with me just a few things to 
indicate to you the truth of this thing I 
assert. The most militant organization in 
labor to-day is the International Associa- 
It is the head and 
front of the Shopmen’s Federation, the 
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organization that has been putting up a 
struggle for twenty-five years with re- 
markable results. William H. Johnston, 
president of that International Union, 
read the talk that I had been giving under 
Unitarian auspices and wrote to me. 

“T was very much impressed,” he said, 
“with the statement contained in this 
write-up [he had been reading the news- 

- paper], and was especially glad to learn 
that the newspapers gaye your.speech so 
much prominence. . The sentiments ex- 
pressed are shared by the writer.” 

He is the leader of-half a million men 
who usually disturb the industrial peace 
of America, and yet he commits himself to 
sharing sentiments of applying the Golden 
Rule in industry which would wipe out in- 
dustrial strife. I have a similar letter 
voluntarily sent by John F. Lewis, presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers of 
America, and I have no doubt that similar 
expression could be secured from practi- 
cally every responsible leader in the labor 
world of to-day, and possibly from every 
responsible and far-seeing leader in capi- 
talism. 

If the solution is in applying the teach- 
ing of Jesus to the problem of industry, 
then why stand we here idle? If you think 
we are too few to do this, I ask, in the 
words of Patrick Henry, “When will we 
be strong?” I believe that our particular 
group is the group that is destined to do 
the work of bringing about peace in in- 
dustry. The reason I believe it is because 
with us there is no conflicting issue. We 
do not debate how many angels can dance 
upon the point of a needle. We do say 
that Jesus is our leader and in his teach- 
ings we strive to follow, and that applying 
them to industry will attract to us thou- 
sands and thousands of the non-chureched 
men to-day, to whom we have nothing else 
to offer and to whom the things the other 
groups can offer have no attraction. 

We can take every Unitarian group in 
the country, every chapter of the Laymen’s 
League, and ask them to go before the cap- 
tains of industry of their town, go before 
the leaders of labor, the manufacturers, 
the storekeepers, the lawyers and doctors, 
and ask them to come before open forums 
and discuss the question whether the 
teachings of Jesus can be applied to the 
vocation in which they are engaged. Ask 
Daniel Willard of the Baltimore & Ohio 
whether railroads can be run according to 
the teachings of Jesus, and I believe that 
good Unitarian should be able to tell us 
whether they can or not. Ask soapmakers 
whether soap can be made according to 
the Golden Rule. Ask storekeepers 
whether merchandise can be handled ac- 
cording to the Golden Rule, If they say 
No, then our hope in our quest is useless, 
and if we continue, all our energies will 
be unwisely spent. 

We would not be the only ones doing 
this. 
America to-day is making some blunder- 
ing efforts in this direction. The National 
Catholic Welfare Council Sees the hand- 
writing on the wall and is preparing to 
be in the vanguard, with a solution which 
is bound to come. It hag to come. The 
Solution cannot be much longer delayed. 


Almost every organized church in - 
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The wastes of industry are so tremendous 
that they are compelling our attention. 
The church that lags behind will find itself 
counted out when the reckoning comes. 


CHARLES A. HOBBS 
WATERTOWN, MAss. 


The Hood Rubber Company, said to be 
the largest independent rubber company in 
America, is located in Watertown. ‘The 
superintendent for many years was a mem- 
ber of our League chapter. When the 
question of appointing a committee on in- 
dustrial relations came up in our chapter, 
one of our members, employed by the 
Hood Rubber Company as a cutter, got up 
and said, “There are no labor troubles 
down there; they treat us according to 
the Golden Rule.” 

Only once in the years that I have lived 
in the town have there been any labor 
troubles there. 
are foreigners. Some of them came into 
Mr. Glidden’s office and said, “Mr. Glidden, 
you let us know when you are ready; we 
are ready.” And they pulled out their 
knives. “Put them away, boys,” the super- 
intendent said. “We don’t do things in 
that way in this country.” And the group 
on the outside, storming the gates, told 
Mr. Glidden, “Oh, we didn’t know it was 
against you; we did what those fellows 
[outside agitators] told us to do.” 


CLARENCE H. KNOWLTON 
HIinGHAM, Mass: 


In my reading along this line I notice 
that the heads of great industries, even 
Judge Gary himself, have a very kindly 
feeling toward the individual workingman 
and in many cases have elaborate policies 
for personal relations that are very good 
indeed. But the trouble comes in working 
out those policies. When they are passed 
on to the superintendents in the differ- 
ent departments, and to the foremen and 
sub-foremen under them, they still view 
everything in the old-fashioned light. I 
think that is one of the big difficulties, the 
getting hold of these little executives in 
the big industries and getting them to see 
this social point of view. 


EDWARD N. BLIOT 
Derrort, Mror. 


The Valve Company of Detroit has had 
Some difficulties to overcome in this direc- 
tion. The management wished to intro- 
duce certain welfare methods and the 
foremen were more or less opposed to 
them. The Company found a correspond- 
ence course published in New York which 
went into the different elements very thor- 
oughly, and all the foremen Were put on 
that course, with the result that the chief 
gain made was in the difference in the re- 
lations between the foremen and the men. 


CLARENCE R. STONE 
Sr. Lours, Mo. 


Recently I had the pleasure of a con- 
versation with a college teacher of mine, 
Prof. Charles A. Ellwood of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, author of a book called 
“The Reconstruction of Religion.” [I 
asked him to define the difference between 
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the Unitarian Church and the liberal wing 
of other churches. He replied: “There 
isn’t any difference; most of the Unita- 
rians are in the other churches. But one 
possible difference is that the Unitarian 
Church is more conservative than the lib- 
eral wing of other churches with reference 
to social questions. Your Department of 
Religious Education is entirely too con- 
Servative. You should have incorporated 
in your program of religious education 
larger attention to this matter of social 
problems.” 


WILLIAM F. BAXTER 
Omana, Nes. 


Too many Unitarians pride themselves 
upon the liberality of those men who freed 
themselves from theological domination a 
hundred years ago, and a large number of 
them have not moved since. If we are 
going to talk of applying religion, there 
is only one way in my knowledge of ap- 
plying it to any great extent, and that is 
politically. We must get the courage, it 
Seems to me, to consider political ques- 
tions, because your industrial question 
and the relation between capital and labor 
are only incidental to a very much broader 
understanding of economic principles. The 
most beneficial thing for any Unitarian 
group that desires to apply its religion 
would be to promote education in the - 
fundamental economies. 


Cc. §. BODWELL 
LAWRENCE, Mass. 


I have been wondering how religion and 
social service ever got divorced. What 
I think is the trouble with the churches 
is this: they have got to the point where 
they believe religion is thought, that reli- 
gious thought is religion. To me religion 
is religious action, expressed in social 
service. We have got to find some way 
to get our liberal thought into action and 
get it next to the people who need it. 


ARTHUR W. KETTLE 
JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 


In me you behold a lawyer, manufac- 
turer, and business man who doubts very 
much whether or not the teachings of 
Jesus can be applied to industry, certainly 
under the competitive System. They cer- 
tainly could not be applied unless they 
were applied universally. I do not be- 
lieve the captains of industry will pay 
much attention to the recommendation of 
the Catholic Church or the Unitarian 
Church or the Methodist Church or any 
other church. We know what happened 
to the Interchurch Movement. 

Now my suggestion ig this, that we ap- 
point a committee of five to examine into 
the situation and see whether it is worth 
while for this Unitarian Church, for this 
Laymen’s League, to invite the co-opera- 
tion of other civie bodies, other churches, 
other social bodies, to work out through 
a larger committee a solution of the prob- 
lem of industrial relations. I will not 
Say that this committee will decide to do 
anything, but give them the power to in- 
vite men of national reputation to serve, 
men whose humanism is known and recog- 
nized, and take into that group practical, 
hard-headed fellows who can check up the 
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idealism of the other fellow, and see if 
something cannot be worked out on this 
great problem which threatens the indus- 
trial peace of America. 


GUSTAVE A. BREAUX 
LOUISVILLE, Ky. 

} had the honor of belonging to a manu- 
facturing concern back in 1886 which 
voluntarily commenced the division of its 
profits among its employees. Later it put 
in rest-rooms and shower baths, and had 
to teach the employees not to steal the 
soap. We have gone into group insurance. 
We have tried fairly and squarely to meet 
the problem between capital and labor. 
We did all this before the churches, hav- 
ing apparently run out of theology, had 
turned their attention to propositions of 
this kind, and we did it because it was 
good business to do it—it paid. 

That is what every business concern 
which is progressive and aggressive in its 
ideas is doing, because it is part and 
parcel of the economic problem, because 
it is fair and right. 


DR. NATHANIEL K. WOOD 
ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, 
Boston, MAss. 

If the business-man of to-day is recog- 
nizing those principles that Mr. Breaux 
spoke of, it is because the principles of 
right living as taught by the churches are 
being accepted more and more by the 
business-man. But it is absolutely true 


. that one honest business-man cannot com- 


pete with a dishonest business-man. If 
you are going to deal with a thief, you 
have got to act as the thief does. You 
haye no right to say that the Christian 
religion is calculated to make business- 
men soft-shelled crabs to be eaten by 
others who are not Christians. Our busi- 
ness cannot be conducted along the lines 
of internecine war. 

The wise business-man of to-day is con- 
ducting business along lines of usefulness, 
and not of this everlasting cutting another 
man’s throat if possible. 

We have got to recognize human in- 
stincts, and one of the human instincts 
that stands out most strongly is the love 
of fighting. If we are not going to fight 
a good fight to put down something that 
is bad, we are going to fight each other. 
The medical man fights disease. The 
Panama Canal would never have been built 
if men like Colonel Gorgas had not fought 
malaria and yellow fever. The business- 
man can fight things like that. 


J. W. BOLDEN 

4 VictortA, B.C., CANADA 

It has been my privilege not only to be 
a member of a labor union, but to have 
the manipulation of a number of strikes 
on the Pacific Ocean. It has given me 
considerable experience as to the men who 
make up the rank and file of the labor 
unions, and also their leaders. I have 
also had the privilege of being an official 
of the Master Builders’ Association, on 
the opposite side from labor unions, and 
so I have found out conditions on both 
sides. In labor unions you have those who 
would introduce advanced radical propo- 
sitions, and the conservative who favors 
more reasonable methods. When the more 
conservative man advances a proposition 
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toward harmony, ten times out of twelve 
he is howled down. The same conditions 
exist among the employers. I have been 
put out of office by both groups, and for 
the same reason. 

To. bring about a better settlement it 
must be upon the amicable arrangement 
of both employers and employees, meet- 
ing in joint session, not with the extreme 
elements, but the reasonable elements who 
will get together and bring about a better 
understanding. 


HERBERT BE. BRYANT 
West BrinpGEwATER, Mass. 


The very fact that this question has 
been taken up by this Convention at such 
length is evidence that our work of last 
year (the survey of industrial harmony) 
did not go amiss. We are making men do 
a little thinking along this line. Some 
would be lazy in thinking about a question 
that is not forced upon them. 

You won’t find any two men in this 
assembly who will agree absolutely on 
the application of any one thing to solve 
the question. I do not think we have got 
to go to our Methodist brother or our 
Catholic brother or anybody else to know 
whether we want to pursue this or that 
line of action. Our own good work should 
go along. ml 


Worship on the Way 


Suggestions for the Unitarian tourist who 
gets an early start 
A RESOLUTION 

WHEREAS, many attendants of our churches 
feel that in the summer months it is to the 
advantage of themselves and families to use 
their automobiles to get out into the open and 
enjoy the beauties of nature; 

WHbrREAS, they think it desirable to get an 
early start, thereby preventing attendance at 
their own services,—therefore 

Be it resolved, that we advise such members 
to make it a point to attend services either in 
their own church or those of the towns or 
cities through which they may be passing at 
the hour of service. 


“Can you imagine any better advertis- 
ing than to see a hundred automobiles 
around a little country church?” asked 
Fred BH. Upham of Leominster, Mass., who 
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introduced the foregoing resolution at the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League Convention. 

Clarence H. Knowlton of the old First 
Church of Hingham, Mass., seconded the 
motion, and answered the question by say- 
ing that “last year people going to Ply- 
mouth would come to our town about the 
time to drop into our church, and we had 
a large number of visitors.” 

The resolution was passed unanimously. 


Laymen’s League Moving Picture 


Spirit of the Shoals, with close-ups and 
everything, shown in New .Lordon 


The first showing on any screen of the 
initial motion-picture production of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, “The Spirit 
of the Shoals,” was given in the ballroom 
of the Hotel Griswold, New London, Conn., 
on the evening of the opening day of the 
second annual convention. The delegates 
were unanimous in the opinion that the 
Laymen’s League has rendered a real sery- 
ice in thus presenting graphically a series 
of the more spectacular incidents of an 
institute at the Shoals. 

There is an abundance of atmosphere 
and numerous close-ups of the leaders of 
the League’s second annual Institute for 
Religious Education, which was in session 
when the production was filmed. Among 
the notables, well known to all Shoalers 
and to most Unitarians also, are Charles 
H. Strong and William L. Barnard, presi- 
dent and secretary respectively of the Lay- 
men’s League; Dr. Theodore G. Soares of 
the University of Chicago; Rev. Hilary 
Goode Richardson of Yonkers, N.Y.; and 
Dr. William I. Lawranece and his asso- 
ciates in the Department of Religious Edu- 
eation of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, Dr. Florence Buck and Rey. Edwin 
Fairley. 

Prints of “The Spirit of the Shoals,” in 
both standard and reduced sizes, are avail- 
able for use in all Unitarian churches 
which have motion-picture equipment. Itis 
also possible for chapters to arrange with 
the proprietors of local motion-picture thea- 
tres for projection of “The Spirit of the 
Shoals” as a part of their regular program. 


THE END OF THE SECOND CONVENTION 


“The brief remarks I am about to make 
are addressed to the point of the highest 
personal privilege,” said P. B. D’Orr of Los 
Angeles, Calif., as the Convention was draw- 
ing to its close on the afternoon of Sunday, 
September 10. “TI feel that I express the 
sentiment of all the delegates west of the 
Mississippi River when I say that I came 
to New England with the idea in mind that 
when I reached this country of reservation 
and conservatism the snow would be falling 
fast and the ice probably would not break 
before I got away. 

“T am acquainted with the Unitarian in his 
native lair in the Middle West, in the South, 
and in the West, but I have never met him 
upon his own heath in New England before. 
I want to tell you, gentlemen,—I am speaking 
to the New England delegates,—that never 
have I been accorded more hospitality, never 
have I enjoyed a more generous good time, 
and never met more splendid citizens of the 
United States, and never been in company 


with men with whom I felt I had more in 
common than [have with the New England 
Unitarian delegates since coming into this 
country something like a week ago. 

“And I want to say, gentlemen, that 
having come three thousand miles to get a 
little spiritual refreshment, I am going back 
fed up. I feel that I have got enough grace 
to last me until the next meeting. And I 
want to tell you that the credit for the good 
work done in this Convention is largely due 
to the excellent commandership of Mr. 
Strong, seconded by that able and delightful 
gentleman, the secretary of the Laymen’s 
League, Mr. Barnard, and including Mr. 
Pollard, Mr. Palmer, Mr. McDougall, and 
Mr. Day. We ought to be proud of them all. 

“Gentlemen, as an expression of thanks 
for the able leadership of President Strong 
and Mr. Barnard and the gentlemen who 
have assisted them, let us all rise.” 

All having responded, the Doxology was 
sung and the Convention adjourned, 
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ce LITERATURE 2 


A Marriage of True Minds 
ALFRED RODMAN HUSSEY 


Not since the publication of the much- 
discussed Browning letters has there ap- 
peared a nobler and more moving record 
of happily wedded genius than that con- 
tained in the sumptuous volume which 
tells the story of the happiness of William 
and Evelyn De Morgan.* It is one of the 
notable books of the current season, a 
work delightful in more ways than one. 
Handsomely printed and lavishly illus- 
trated, not only with portraits, but with 
many photographs of Mrs. De Morgan’s 
paintings and specimens of the pottery 
which made her husband famous long be- 
fore he became known as a writer, it is 
a delight to the eye. As a revelation of 
character no less than of high achieve 
ment in two branches of art, it is like 
wise a work of genuine value. To most 
readers its story is likely to come with 
a shock of real surprise. Until now, in 
this country at least, concerning the sub- 
jects of this twofold biography, compara- 
tively little has been known. It seems 
only the other day that the appearance 
of Joseph Vance served notice on the 
world of the advent of a new novelist of 
unquestionable genius, causing all lovers 
of good fiction to sit up and take notice. 
The publication of Somehow Good and 
Alice for Short further substantiated De 
Morgan’s claim to the recognition of the 
reading public, a claim which four suc- 
cessive yolumes, the last published post- 
humously, only helped to make the more 
secure. The news of the novelist’s death 
in 1917 brought to light a few more bio- 
graphical facts. But small is the number 
of people who have known in anything 
like full detail the romance of his extraor- 
dinary career. It has fallen to the lot of 
his biographer to tell a story which is one 
of the most interesting and inspiring in 
the long annals of literary biography, as 
well as to paint the portrait of a person- 
ality exceptionally lovable. 

De Morgan was a man who came back. 
His greatest victory was a moral one. A 
thorough artist, for more than thirty 
years he followed the profession of first 
painter and then potter. A close friend 
of William Morris and Burne-Jones, and 
like them attracted by the hope of im- 
proving the public taste through a closer 
application of art to household decora- 
tion, he devoted what with most men 
would be counted as the best years of his 
life to the manufacture of artistic pot- 
tery. In England his tiles and vases be- 
came famous. The demand for them in- 
creased beyond the possibilities of supply. 
Ile was a recognized master in his work. 
But, never a business man, the industry 
thus created failed to yield adequate 
profits. Constitutional delicacy developed 
into serious ill health, making residence 
in Hngland impossible save for a few 
months out of each year. The result was 
financial disaster. De Morgan at sixty- 


* WILLIAM Dh MORGAN AND HIS WIFE. By 
A. M, W. Stirling. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


six found himself confronted by the ship- 
wreck of his hopes. Surrounded by the 
wreckage of his life-work, with failing 


health, the future seemed empty of all’ 


promise, when a way suddenly opened 
which in a space of time surprisingly 
short brought him a happy issue out of 
all his difficulties. To relieve the tedium 
of a sick-bed, at the suggestion of his 
devoted wife he resumed the writing of 
a story, the two initial chapters of which 
he had begun some years before and laid 
aside, but which had been miraculously 
saved from destruction. This story was 
Joseph Vance. When it was finished, but 
long before it had found a publisher, an- 
other novel was under way. The rest is 
history. Like Byron, De Morgan literally 
awoke to find himself famous. His first 
novel won instantaneous success. The 
last ten years of his life became a veri- 
table march of triumph. Almost unprec- 
edented was the manner in which this 
elderly craftsman, in late middlé age, 
blazed fresh trails in an entirely new 
line of effort, attained fame as one of 
the most original novelists of his time, 
turned failure into lasting victory. With 
him, the good wine came last. 

It was the same with his marriage. Not 
until the potter of Merton Abbey was 
forty-six did he meet Evelyn Pickering 
and proceed forthwith to fall in love with 
her. She was fifteen years his junior. 
They met at a fancy dress ball. Little 
did the middle-aged bachelor suspect what 
an influence for good the young painter, 
already far better known than he, was 
to exert upon his subsequent career. Sel- 
dom has there been a union happier or 
more complete. Both came of distin- 


guished ancestry; he from a long line of 


university professors of a turn of mind 
distinctly liberal, she from the noble house 
of Spencer-Stanhope. A girlhood incor- 
rigibly harum-scarum, during which she 
valiantly fought a winning battle for her 
art against the forces of entrenched con- 
servatism and a rockbound family tradi- 
tion, would have proved an ill prepara- 
tion for wedlock with any man less radical 
than De Morgan. A temperamental pro- 
gressive and born humorist, he was a 
lifelong battler against the established 
order, a creature of impulse if ever there 
was one. Their life together was a psalm 
of mutual sympathy and growing happi- 
ness. Each followed his and her chosen 
professions. In London and afterward in 
Florence he continued his designing in 
plastic clay, while she continued painting 
picture after picture of symbolic studies 
after the Preraphaelite school. But bet- 
ter than any canvas she ever painted, 
than any pot he ever moulded or romance 
he ever wrote, was this union of their 
joint lives. It was that rare thing, a 
marriage of true minds. Wife and hus- 
band adjusted themselves each to the 
other, “like perfect music unto noble 
words; . . . the two-celled heart beating 
with one full stroke.” “Not like to like, 


. but like in difference.” And when he died, 


in less than two years, she died too. 
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Their joint life-story is valuable as the 
record of a victory over hostile circum- 
Stances won out of due time, as an idyl 
of married lovers, and as a history of 
friendships. Rich indeed were these 
people in their friends. Through these 
pages pass a throng of well-known men 
and women, chiefly literary and artistic, 
scarcely one of whom appears in an un- 
favorable light. Besides William Morris 
and his daughter, Sir Edward and Lady 
Burne-Jones, Carlyle, Browning, Glad- 
stone, Dickens, Thackeray, Sir Frederick 
Leighton, Sir Hdward Poynter, George 
Frederick Watts, Tennyson, Forbes Rob- 
ertson, a host of lesser folk come and go. 
De Morgan, as his readers know, had the 
gift of whimsical humor. Many chapters 
ring with laughter as good-natured as it 
is genuine. There is an abundance of 
good stories, most of them new, as well as 
accounts of various good times. Hspe- 
cially charming is the report of a voyage 
by house-boat covering the one hundred 
and thirty miles of river separating Mor- 
ris’s house at Hammersmith from the 
gray gables of Kelmscott Manor. One of 
the best portions of the book is that re- 
counting the adventures of these boon 
companions through their energetic thir- 
ties and uproarious forties. Happy in- 
deed were the manifold experiences, both 
grave and gay, of more than Seventy 
years in England and Italy. 


Of the central figure in the little drama, 


the most vivid impression is gained from 
his own words and those of his closest 
associates. “Things seldom happen to me 
quite as they happen to other folk.” “My 
life has always been- the oddest of odd 
stories.” “I am ready for extinction or 
extension, whichever and whenever. Only 
if the latter, all I stipulate for is abso- 
lute good on the terms that the Master 
shall manage it, and that we shall be 
safeguarded against the rack of this tough 
world.” “De Morgan,” said Sir William 
Richmond, “was in no sense a satirist: 
he was a humorist, he was no cynic, he 
was a playful, wayward optimist who saw 
kindly, conceived generously, and was 
much nearer comedy than tragedy. ... 
He never grew old.” {He was a wonder- 
ful man,” is the testimony of another 
lifelong friend, “and his beautiful nature 
came out in his books and his intercourse 
with his friends. I do not believe he ever 
had an eyil thought in his life.’ So that 
not unjustified is the final estimate of his 
biographer: “A many-sided genius, with 
his wonderful work as a ceramic artist, 
his knowledge as a scientist and an in- 
ventor, and his final revelation as a novel- 
ist, he had been acclaimed as an idealist 
and yet a realist, a resuscitation from a 
long-dead past and yet a modern of the 
moderns. But the aspect of his character 
which’ in death dwelt most lingeringly in 
the hearts of his fellows was his gift of 
eternal youth, of immortal hope, of in- 
extinguishable love and laughter. In their 
remembrance he lived as they had known 
him, delightful in his simplicity, his kindly 
spirit, his bubbling fun, his unruffled cor 
tentment—a man who to the last had re- 
tained untarnished the heart of a little 
child.” 

It is of course too soon to decide the 
final literary status of the author of 
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Joseph Vance, but of the value of this 
portrait of the man there can be little 
question. It contains all that men will 
eyer need to know of him and his help- 
mate. The impression likely to be left 
most readers of this work will coin- 
eide with that voiced by a famous British 
artist, who, looking after William De 
Morgan and his wife as they left his 
garden, said, “There go two of the rarest 
spirits of the age.” 


Conservative Christianity 

Tup Mastmr Kny. By Frederick C. Spurr. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 

This volume of sermons by an HEnglish 
clergyman offers what its author intends 
shall be a message of help for the times 
of struggle and unrest in which we are 
living. His master key is Christ; his con- 
ception of the world-difficulty, sin; his 
magie word, “reconciliation” ; and his way 
out, the way of the cross. This is just 
what the world has heard preached for a 
good many centuries. What the author 
conceives as the difference in his message 
is that he is offering the complete gospel 
as Christ preached it; if the world would 
only accept his interpretation of Chris- 
tianity, all would be well! His copious 
quotations from the Bible are made to 
sound more convincing by use of a differ- 
ent translation of familiar passages, some- 
times Moffatt’s excellent renderings, more 
frequently his own. No use is made of 
modern critical scholarship of the Bible, 
the marriage feast in the Fourth Gospel, 
for instance, being mentioned as the open- 
ing event in the ministry of Jesus. If 
one already accepts the whole theological 
scheme of salvation on which these ser- 
mons are based, they would by the care- 
ful arrangement of their material seem to 
be more than usually thoughtful. To the 
reviewer they seem an admirable example 
of the sort of thinking which Professor 
Robinson, in The Mind in the Making, de- 


scribes as the effort to find reasons for 


opinions already held. Truth for these 
troubled times will not be found that way. 
F. B. 


Fragments of Truth 

REASONABLE RwLIGION. By George Jackson. 
Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 

Professor Jackson has produced an in- 
teresting but peculiarly unsatisfactory 
book. We want to take issue with him 
again and again for some challenging ut- 
terance; but we know it would be unfair 
to do so, because of the admitted brevity 
and fragmentariness of these papers. We 
lay down the book feeling that neither 
the author nor the reader has done jus- 
tice to his wisdom. Bach has been baffled 
in his desire to reach the truth. The ex- 
planation lies in the fact that the chapters 
are reprints of fortnightly articles in the 
Manchester Guardian. ‘The author, in- 
deed, apologizes for the inadequacy of 
these papers, and states that it is due to 
the strict limitations of space in journal- 
istie work. But we do not believe his 
excuse well argued. While in journalism 
it is true that writers must often make 
the hard choice between inadequacy and 
silence, no such necessity exists in the 
writing of books. We question the wis- 
dom of reprinting such papers in book 
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form without expansion or clarification. 
The title of the book is too ambitious. It 
implies at least some orderly and rea- 
soned statement of religion. We have in- 
stead a miscellany of comments on books, 
men, opinions, and conditions, with no 
unity other than that found in five un- 
related general sectional headings. The 
comments are always earnest and kindly, 
sometimes forcible and striking, but often 
one-sided and superficial. There is a 
chapter entitled “A Preacher without a 
Gospel,” and behold! the preacher bereft 
of a message is our own deeply spiritual 
Mr. Hanson! ‘This well illustrates the 
weakness of the book. Gh Re Tie 


= Partners 

PuLuinc TocerHer. By John T. Broderick. 
Schenectady, N.Y.: Robson & Adee. 

A thoughtful reading of Pulling To- 
gether gives assurance to one’s faith in 
the application of Christian principles to 
the solution of the vexed problems of in- 
dustrial enterprise to-day. Prophets and 
seers have long proclaimed the truth that 
capitalists and laborers are not two es- 
sentially antagonistic groups, but that in 
reality their interests are common; that 
they should be a unit in producing goods 
for human use. But it is quite another 
matter to translate this vision into terms 
of industrial organization, and make it 
serve in the actual work of production. 
It is of the successful application of this 
fundamental principle that Mr. Broderick 
tells, in his portrayal of the experience 
of a successful manufacturer of the Mid- 
dle West who has in his employ thirty 
thousand men. Mr. Broderick was well 
prepared to appreciate and interpret this 
experience, for he was once the confiden- 
tial secretary in the Executive Depart- 
ment of Marshall Field & Co., where he 
came into close personal contact with the 
elder Mr. Field. Subsequently he himself 
was engaged in extensive business enter- 
prises. He tells the story of this success- 
ful application of human ideals to large 
industrial organization, with employee 
representation as the central theme, in a 
smooth, lucid style, with the vividness of 
a motion picture. His little volume gives 
added and welcome assurance that a 
frank and fearless acceptance of the in- 
terpretation of human nature is essential 
to Christian works, and is the only thing 
yet discovered that will work in indus- 
trial organization where the human ele- 
ment, it must be recognized, is the most 
important element in the problem. 

: H. F. B. 


A Rich Legacy 

SruDINS IN PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. By 
Former Students of Borden Parker Bowne. 
Hdited by H. 0. Wilm, Professor of Philosophy, 
Boston University. New York and Cincinnati: 
The Abingdon Press. 1922. 

The papers in this volume were to have 
appeared in 1920 at the tenth anniversary 
of Professor Bowne’s death, but the delay 
does not detract from their timeliness and 
the interest which all who knew him per- 
sonally or through his books will be sure 
to feel by the reading of these unusual 
studies. It is a tribute to an honored 
and beloved teacher, but a tribute not so 
much of sentimental remembrance as of 
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forward-looking scholarship. The papers 
cover a wide field. There is, to name 
a few, a paper on the New Realism as 
taught by Professor Perry and others in 
this country and Bertrand Russell in Eng- 
land; one on the “Truly Catholic Spirit” 
as exemplified in John Wesley; a very 
liberal and fearless utterance on “Democ- 
ratizing Theology”; a long and careful 
consideration of art from the personalistic 
view; and a very interesting treatment 
of “Bowne and the Social Questions,’— 
interesting especially to those who knew 
Professor Bowne personally. The editor’s 
introduction by Professor Wilm, who, as 
it happens, did not know Bowne, gives 
something of Bowne’s metaphysical sys- 
tem, briefly put, and indicates his place 
in the history of philosophy, besides con- 
taining much of personal interest. This 
volume shows how large and lasting was 
the influeice of a truth-loving teacher 
whose purpose was not so much to be- 
queath a carefully preserved system, as 
to instill in the minds of men the open 
and inquiring mind. F. RB. S. 


The Romance of a Sub-deb. 
A CorRNER IN WILLIAM. By Fannie 

bourne. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Dot Aldrich at fifteen could see by 
studying herself in the mirror that she 
was not so bad looking, even if her nose 
was funny and she was a trifle plump. 
Yet she did not attract the boys. She 
grew so desperate that she was even 
grateful when Will Horton, the boy next 
door, walked home with her. Light was 
thrown on her problem, however, when 
in the course of her study of history she 
happened upon Cleopatra. She deter- 
mined to borrow a few leaves from that 
estimable lady’s book. She succeeded be- 
yond her fondest dreams; so far beyond, 
that new fields opened up to her. She 
advanced from one thrilling adventure to 
another—college student, movie star, pro- 
fessor, till finally the end, which was in 
sight from the beginning, was trium- 
phantly reached. Fannie Kilbourne cer- 
tainly knows young girls. She interprets 
the dead earnestness of their affairs with 
a humor which is irresistible. Her young 
people are not the sophisticated flappers 
so popular in- novels in these days: they 
may be silly, but they are of the right 
stuff. One would have to look a long 
time before finding a better delineation 

of the typical American girl. Hom. Py 


Kil- 


Biographies of Achievement 

Mun WuHo Conqguurep. By John T. Faris. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 

This volume is published as one of the 
success books, and includes the life-stories 
of fifteen men who achieved success, over- 
coming obstacles that would have dis- 
couraged persons of less valiant souls. 
Among the men described are William HE. 
Dodge, Jacob Riis, Charles A. Eastman, 
George Westinghouse, Samuel Gridley 
Howe, George Bancroft, John Muir, and 
Grover Cleveland. In their brief, pointed 
biographies is inspiration to achieve and 
courage to overcome for the youth of 
to-day. ‘The book is written in readable 
fashion, and is interspersed with thrilling 
incidents. It avoids the dull in biography 
and seeks the active and interesting. 
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The Lucky Moon 


D, STEPHENSON 


DAISY 


She looks so pale and thin and lean, 
I’m glad as I can be 

That poor New Moon may feast upon 
Sky goodies for her tea. 


The little dipper she, may fill 
Up in the Milky Way, 

And nibble cooky stars until 
She’s round and full and gay. 


Johnny Cobb’s Adventure 


MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


“IT do wish I could have an adventure!” 
exclaimed Johnny Cobb, straightening up 
from his onion-weeding. Really you 
couldn’t blame him, for onion-weeding is 
extremely dull work, and he had been 
doing it for three whole days, and this 
was the fourth. His part was to pull up 
the weeds that grew close to the little 
young onion stalks where the men’s hoes 
could not reach them without injuring the 
onions. 

The first three days, Johnny’s older 
brother, Frank, had worked with him, but 
this day Frank had had to drive to the 
village for grain. The field was so far 
from the house—nearly half a mile—that 
the boys carried a noon lunch instead of 
toiling up the hilly fields to the house. 
Johnny had thought this pretty good fun 
while Frank was with him, but now it 
seemed to him that a picnic lunch would 
be very lonesome, even with peanut-butter- 
cracker sandwiches, and brown-bread-with- 
golden-cheese sandwiches, and plum cook- 
ies, and a saucer apple-pie, and delicious 
strawberry lemonade in a thermos bottle. 
Naturally he began to wish that some- 
thing would happen—and happen right 
away ! 

He stood looking around, rubbing the 
soft loam from his fingers. It was only 
half-past eleven, his shining Christmas 
watch told him, too early for lunch. Sud- 
denly he noticed that the clover and June 
grass at lower side of the onion field was 
waving queerly. He kept his eyes closely 
on the waving line, and in a moment 
caught sight of a neat little head. It was 
Old Quitty, his own pet hen turkey. 

Old Quitty is a very fine old bird, and 
a faithful mother, but she will “steal” 
her nest; that is, she will hunt around 
until she finds some place to lay her eggs 
where she feels sure she can hatch out 
her brood with no one the wiser until she 
comes strutting home with a lively little 
family scampering along behind her. This 
would do no harm if she always chose a 
safe place, but sometimes she has trusted 
her beautiful spotted eggs to a place so 
near the woods that skunks or weasels 
find them, and you know what those crea- 
tures do to eggs. Just what we do! 

Johnny could see that Old Quitty was 
headed energetically straight for some- 
where. Over the wall she went, into the 
pasture. He waited a moment, then fol- 
lowed softly. 

If a turkey is near the house when 
starting for her hidden nest, she will 
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stroll along, glancing about with elabo- 
rate carelessness to see if some one is 
watching. But here in the pasture Old 
Quit felt safe, and she hurried eagerly 
along, glancing neither to right nor to 
left. Across the wide pasture she went, 
until she reached a thicket of blackberry 
bushes that grew rank, thick-stalked and 
high at the pasture wall. There, with a 
satisfied “Quit,” she lowered her head and 
darted out of sight. 

Johnny sat down on a clheckerberry 
knoll, and nibbled checkerberries, wait- 
ing to give her time to lay the egg that 
she surely intended to lay. In a little 
while, out she came, and started back 
toward the house. Then Johnny knew 
that she had not begun to sit on the eggs, 
and that they would be all right to eat, 
or to carry to a safer place for hatching. 

It was now noon, but he was so eager 
to find those hidden eggs that he did not 
feel hungry at all, indeed had forgotten all 
about lunch. Soon as Old Quit had gone 
out of sight he hurried to the place where 
she had come out. Stooping, he saw a 
little beaten path between the bushes, in 
as far as the middle of the thicket. And 
there was the nest, with half a dozen 
eggs. He folded his stitched hat and 
tucked it into his pocket, threw himself 
down flat, and started to wriggle in. It 
was slow work. ‘The thorns, on stout 
old stalks, caught at his clothes, and he 
had a hard time getting away from them. 
They gave him some deep pricks and long 
scratches, but he was so eager to reach 
the nest that he did not mind much. At 
last he was near enough to the nest to 
get the eggs. He took his hat from his 
pocket and filled it. 

Then he began to back out. 
couldn’t! Somehow the thorns had him 
fast! He worked loose from one, only to 
get caught on another. He laid down the 
hatful of eggs, and gave his whole mind 
to freeing himself. But it was no use! 
His khaki trousers resisted them pretty 
well, but his thick flannel shirt and heavy 
stockings! How they did hold the thorns! 
Finally he gave it up and shouted for 
help. But it seemed as though his voice 
was smothered, could not push up through 
the thick curtain of overlapping leaves. 
Besides, there was small chance of any 
one being nearer than the house, a full 
three-quarters of a mile away. Still, he 
shouted till he was hoarse. Then he had 
another bout with the thorns. He was 
smarting all over from the pricks and 
scratches. 

As he lay back, panting, he suddenly 
realized that he was very hungry. He 
thought of his lunch, under a stone by a 
cool spring back at the edge of the onion 
field, and his mouth watered. He could 
almost taste those sandwiches, and plum 
cookies, and that saucer pie, and the cool 
strawberry lemonade. But that did not 
make him feel any less hungry, far from 
it! Then he thought of the eggs. Hur- 
rah! He tapped a little hole, with his 
penknife blade, in each end of one, and 
sucked it. Delicious! He treated another 
the same way. And another! Then he 
felt quite a bit better, though he still 
would have been glad to see that far-away 
lunch coming in through the bushes! 

But he felt so much refreshed that he 


But he 
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shouted awhile, and then made a resolute 
attempt to escape from the jailer bushes. 
No use! He lay back, hot, tired, and 
smarting, and closed his eyes. His 
troubles were forgotten. He was sound 
asleep. Suddenly he opened his eyes to 
see it was dusk. Where was he? In a 
flash he remembered. And at the same 
time he saw what had wakened him. 
Close by the eggs was a pretty little black- 
and-white creature! A skunk! All coun- 
try boys know that it is not wise to in- 
terfere with a skunk’s plans. Johnny 
pretended he was still asleep while the 
blissfully happy little thief broke and ate 
the three remaining eggs, and smacked 
his lips! 

“Glad I had my share first,” thought 
Johnny. The skunk wiped his whiskers, 
and ambled awkwardly off through the 
bushes, and over the wall into the pas- 
ture. When he was quite gone, Johnny 
had another struggle with the bushes, 
then tried shouting again. : 

This time there was an answering 
shout! It was old Jed Mapes going home 
across lots from his fence-mending. ‘“Th- 
that you, J-J-J-Johnny?” he quavered. 

“Yes, yes!” shouted Johnny. It seemed 
to him he had never heard a voice that 
sounded so good! He thought remorsge- 
fully of the times he had mimicked Old 
Jed. 

“Wh-where b-be ye?’ called the old 
man. 

“In the middle of the blackberry patch!” 
shouted Johnny. 

“C-comin’!” cheered Uncle Jed. 
a hatchet. 
b-bushes !” 

And he did! When he reached Johnny, 
the boy was so stiff and cramped that he 
could not get up. The old man lifted him 
to his feet. 

“Mighty g-glad I found ye!” he said 
heartily. 

“So’m I!” answered Johnny, fervently. 
“My folks couldn’t have heard me from 
the house. And I guess my mother would 
have been scared about to death before 
they’d have found me, way over here!” 

Then Johnny did something that was 
always very hard for him to do,—he 
apologized. He had to swallow hard be- 
fore he began, but he looked Uncle Jed 
straight in the eyes, when he said: 

“’'m—I’m awfully sorry I ever mim- 
icked you, the way you talk, Uncle Jed! 
It was mean, and silly.” 

“Sho now, sho!” answered Uncle Jed, 
soothingly, “Th-that’s all right! I n-never 
minded! You hiper home, to S-Supper !” 

And Johnny “hipered’—joyfully he hi- 
pered home from his “adventure,” even 
though he had no hatful of turkey eggs 
to show. And next day he cajoled Old 
Quitty into starting a new nest in a safer 
place. 


“T gut 
I'll s-soon cut through the 


Dawn 


CLARIBEL WEEKS AVERY 


A little drift of amber-colored cloud 
Against the morning gray, 

A little wind that sings its joy aloud, 
Are heralds of the day. 


The little cloud grows smaller, and then fades, 
The little wind grows fainter and then dies, 

The gray is deepening into azure shades— 
The sun is going to rise! 
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‘Nectar for Humming-birds 
ROSE BROOKS ~ 


“Aunt Helen,” said Barbara, sitting 
down in one end of the swaying ham- 
mock in which Aunt Helen lay reading, 
“fant Helen, I wish humming-birds liked 
us.” 

“Humming-birds?”’ answered Aunt Helen, 
absently ; then, laying down her book, she 
said with more interest: “It would be 
nice. I didn’t know they liked anybody. 
Do they?” 

“Well, I don’t know whether they like 
her,” admitted Barbara, “but they’re in 
her garden all the time, every minute all 
day long.” : 

“Have you been over in Mrs. Joyce’ 
garden this morning?’ asked Aunt Helen, 
her eyes smiling at her little niece’s sol- 
emn face. “Don’t you think maybe it’s 
Mrs. Joyce’s lovely gay garden that the 
humming-birds are fond of, not Mrs. 
Joyee? Though if humming-birds are 
fond of any one, -I admit they’re probably 
fond of Mrs. Joyce. She’s as nice, every 
bit, as her garden, isn’t she? And that’s 
saying a great deal.” 

“She loves the humming-birds,” went 
on Barbara. “She. says the garden 
wouldn’t be as lovely if they weren’t 
flashing around in it all day. She says 
I may sit on the wall or on that nice step 
that leads into the shed all day if I want 
to, and watch them. And I have watched 
them and watched them, and I wish I 
could make them want to come over to 
see us.” 

“They'd come if we had sweet posies 
for them to sip honey out of,” said Aunt 
Helen. “But you know and I know that 
it’s too late to start a garden this year. 
Why don’t you plant a little garden all 
yourself next summer just as soon as we 
come up, and the rest of this summer you 
might tell Mrs. Joyce’s humming-birds of 
the plan and invite them to visit us next 
year, arriving with the first posy?’ 

Barbara smiled in spite of herself. “I 
will,” she said, “but next summer is ages 
to wait. I want the humming-birds to 
come this summer.” Barbara, once a proj- 
ect was in her mind, never wanted to 
wait a minute for its accomplishment. 

“Well,” said Aunt Helen, “let’s content 
ourselves this summer with our own cozy 


' shady porch. See, the vines have grown 


so fast this last week that we'll have to 
eut out our little openings for windows 
again. Don’t you want to get the scissors 
now?” . 

Obediently but listlessly, Barbara went 
inside for the kitchen scissors, and was 
soon snipping the persistent vines. ‘Wish 
they had flowers on them, so the hum- 
ming-birds would come,” she said, her 
mind still filled with her one idea. “Isn’t 
there any way at all to get them to come, 
Aunt Helen, without a whole garden of 
flowers? Most always you know a way 
for everything.” 

Aunt Helen smiled at the unconscious 
compliment, and, swinging lazily, put her 
quick wits to work. Finally she said, 
laughing: “It might work. ‘There’s no 
harm in trying.’ And to herself she 
added, “And it will give the child some- 
thing to do all day.” - 

- “Oh, what?’ begged Barbara, eyes 
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Habit 
“How shall I a habit break?” 
As you did the habit make; 
As you gathered, you must lose; 
As you yielded, now refuse. 


—John Boyle OReilly. 


Sentence Sermon 
Every day is a fresh beginning ; 
Every morn is the world made new. 
—Susan Coolidge. 


alight, voice singing with interest. “How 
can we, Aunt Helen?” 

“Tm not promising, mind you,—it’s only 
a scheme,” said Aunt Helen,—“but if you 
want to run up attic and hunt up the old 
silk bag’— 

Without further instructions Barbara 
was off and away, racing up the attic 
stairs. “And pick out seraps of all the 
bright-colored silks,” Aunt Helen went on, 
as if there had been no interruption, when 
Barbara, breathless, returned, and had 
emptied the gay contents on the floor. 
“Pink and blue and lavender and yellow 
and red—any color you see that looks as 
if it might be a flower growing in a 
garden”— 

“Aunt Helen!’ Barbara remonstrated. 
“Tt wouldn’t be fun to fool them!” 

“We'll not fool them,” Aunt Helen as- 
sured her. “Scraps of silk are only half 
the plan.” 

“And what’s the other half?” Barbara, 
sitting beside the gay pile of pieces, looked 
not unlike a flower herself. 

“The other half,” said Aunt Helen, “is 
bottles. Yes,” in answer to Barbara’s 
astonishment, “bottles. And I should 
think they ought to be the littlest you 
ean find, and as many as you can get.” 

“Vanilla bottles?” asked Barbara. 

“Mercy, no, tiny bottles. Let me see. 
Somewhere in the attic there are some, a 
lot, that Grandmother used to keep sugar 
pills in. Maybe there’re in the bottom 
drawer of the old bureau; maybe they’re 
in a pasteboard box in the old green sea- 
chest under the west window. You'll have 
to hunt. I’ve forgotten where I did see 
them.” 

Off and away ran Barbara for the 
second time, and in a few minutes was 
back, an old pasteboard shoe-box in her 
hand. “There are millions;” she said joy- 
fully. “Now what do we do?” 

“Hardly millions, but plenty,” said 
Aunt Helen, getting out of the hammock 
and emptying the little bottles out on the 
piazza table. ‘Now we'll tie a gay neck- 
tie around the neck of each bottle, so, 
and then we'll fill the bottle with sugar 
and water,”— 

“Oh, yes,” sang Barbara, running for 
the kitchen. 

“And then we'll tie each bottle to the 
vine, outside, so the humming-birds may 
see.” 

“And they’ll think the silk is a flower, 
and when they get here they’ll find the 
sweet water to dip their bills into, just 
the way they run their long bills down 
in the flowers!” 

_ “Exactly,” said Aunt Helen, as inter- 
ested as her small niece. ‘“Won’t people 
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passing think we’ve lost our wits!” she 
added, laughing. 

It wasn’t long before the green porch 
vine was as gaily bedecked as though it 
had miraculously burst into multicolored 
bloom. No garden flowers could be gayer 
in color than the bits of waving silk, and 
Barbara’s busy fingers had seen to it that 
every bottle was used. 

AS you may imagine, next morning 
Barbara was up with the birds, and, still 
as a mouse, she sat under a little pine- 
tree, her eyes glued to the porch vines. 
Mrs. Joyce’s garden was so near by that 
perhaps that was the reason the humming- 
birds so soon found Barbara’s party—for 
a real party the humming-birds thought 
it. Sugar and water was every bit as 
good as the honey they found in flowers,— 
so they must have thought, because all 
day they came to the “silk-bottle-vine 
porch,” as Barbara called it, and seemed 
as much at home, flitting in and out of 
the leaves as they did in Mrs. Joyce’s 
real garden. 

And Barbara still ran often to Mrs. 
Joyce’s garden, to see the humming-birds 
flash from one flower to another; and 
Mrs. Joyce often came to Barbara’s porch, 
to watch the humming-birds enjoy their 
sugar and water; and Aunt Helen had 
lived up to her reputation of always 
thinking of something; and Barbara was 
happy because the humming-birds wanted 
to come to see her that summer, instead 
of waiting a whole long year. 


Copper Horseshoes 


The supervisor of the Angeles National 
Forest in Southern California feels sure that 
many of the mysterious fires which have 
started in the forest reserves are due to the 
use of steel horseshoes in flinty, mountainous 
regions. Recently, under his direction, cop- 
per horseshoes were given their first trial 
when a motion-picture company asked per- 
mission to film a picture calling for many 
horsemen, in the Calaveras National Forest. 
Permission was given provided all the horses 
should be copper shod, thus avoiding danger- 
ous sparks which steel shoes might well 
strike against flint or granite. - Though cop- 
per costs more than steel, the difference would 
be but the smallest item as against the pre- 
vention of fire damage. 


My Mother’s Hair 
RUTH IRVING CONNER 


My mother always wore 

Her hair in a trim waterfall, 
But oft at bedtime, were I good, 
She let it toss and tumble all 
About her pillow and we'd play 
At merry Robin Hood. 


She was the robber bold 

And vowed to neither eat nor sleep 
Until a certain rogue she knew 
Was fast within her dungeon keep, 
While in the tangle of her hair 

I strove to hide from view. 


How sweet the capture, and 

The punishment she brought to bear! 
I loved it so; but best of all 

To have her bind me with her hair, 
Then lock me in her tender arms— 

IT loved that best of all. 
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The Merit System 


How it works in the First Parish Sunday- 
school in Dorchester 


LYMAN V. RUTLEDGH 


The Problem 


The school meets at 9.45 o’clock. The 
usual problems—lateness, indifference to 
lesson study, careless deportment, and no 
more than average attendance at church— 
are present. To create’ a desire for gen- 
eral improvement, it has been decided to 
give credit for values earned, and to take 
account of indifference or willful neglect. 
The entire school voted to adopt the merit 
system in December, 1921. The interest 
in it was so strong at the close of the 
year, that it has been continued. 


The Plan 


The members of the school were listed 
in alphabetical order, and numbered con- 
secutively. The odd numbers constituted 
the “A” team and the even numbers the 
“B” team. Families and classes were 
about equally divided. The “‘A’s” adopted 
the name “Americans” and elected Roland 
B. Hoag captain. The “B’s” called them- 
selves “Hill-Tops” (the church is on Meet- 
ing House Hill) and elected Gordon 
Walker captain. The captains with se- 
lected committees decided upon silver cups 
as the rewards or symbols of victory for 
the winning team and winning class at the 
close of the year. Permanent records of 
victory will be inscribed on the cups. 

An important: question was how the 
trophies should be won. The school voted 
to give credit as follows: 


For Sunday-school attendance each 
Sunday, two points. 

For church attendance each Sunday, 
two points. 

For perfect attendance during the 
year, ten points. 

For each new member secured, five 
points. 


Members received one demerit point for 
lateness and for bad deportment, which 
sometimes included failure to study les- 
sons, in proportion to the offense. As will 
be seen on the membership card, two points 
of credit were added for lesson study and 
two points for payment of the pledge each 
week. (Hach member of the school is in- 
voted to pledge a weekly sum toward phi- 
lanthropy. ) 

The captains were held responsible for 
the conduct of their members, and in in- 
stances took personal interest in matters 
of attendance and deportment. The effect 
was immediate. Attendance became more 
regular; nearly one-fourth of the school 
began to attend church. Punctuality and 
deportment rapidly improved. 

The team and class scores ran even 
enough to make the contest exciting, which 
made it possible to bring the loyalty of 
some and the carelessness of others into 
clear view. For example, a member of 
the senior class was invited to take an 
automobile ride with her family to the 
western part of the State for a week-end. 
The family allowed her to decide whether 
they should go to the country or go to 
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church. To be absent from church would 
cause her to lose two points for school 
and two points for church attendance be- 
sides breaking the record for perfect at- 
tendance during the year,—a total of 14 
points. She yoted to go to church. At 
the close of the year her team won by a 
margin of twenty points. 

One team lost ten. points for bad deport- 
ment during the year, the other lost 
twenty-three, a difference of thirteen 
points, which happened to fall against the 
losing team. If the loyal member had 
taken the week-end trip and the members 
of the other team had behaved a trifle 
better, the cup would have gone to the 
other captain. In this way the loyalty of 
one and the carelessness of the other 
came into unexpected prominence when, at 
the close of the year, in the presence of 
the church congregation, the stories were 
told and the silver cup given to the ‘“‘Hill- 
Tops.” 

The class trophy was won by Miss 
Marion Walker's class. This was a sur- 
prise to many, since not a single member 
of her class had been perfect in attendance, 
but they made up by regularity, punctu- 
ality, and church attendance. 


Keeping the Record 

With so many points to look out for 
and such keen interest in the outcome the 
position of secretary became highly im- 
portant. For accuracy and convenience 
the records are kept on library cards, 
three by five inches, and totals transferred 
to the wall charts, where they may be seen 
by all interested. The team and class 
scores are posted on the blackboard at the 
close of each session. 


The Membership Card 

On this card “S. S.” stands for attend- 
ance at Sunday-school, “Ch.” for church 
attendance, “LL.” for lesson work, “P.” for 
payment of pledge, “M.” for new members 
secured, and “T.” for total score that day. 
Only the total is transferred to the wall 
chart. 

Samuel Hverett’s card is made out to 
show all points of credit and demerit. He 
attended Sunday-school and chureh faith- 
fully for the first three Sundays, had his 
lessons and paid his pledge each week, 
building up a score of 24. The second 
Sunday he brought a new member, for 
whom on the fourth Sunday he was given 
five points additional. The new member 
could not be counted until he had attended 
three Sundays. But Samuel was late the 
fourth Sunday, did not go to church, ana 
was sadly unprepared in class work. He 
earned only eight scores, bringing his total 
to 82. The next Sunday he was faithful 
and gained an extra point for perfect at- 
tendance during the month, bringing his 
score to 41. But the first of November he 
had a poor lesson and disturbed the church 
service by bounding down stairs during 
the long prayer. He was scored five 
points for bad conduct, which reduced 
his day’s credit to minus one, bringing 
his total from 41 to 40, The next Sunday 
he was absent. November 19 he attended 
and paid his pledge, gaining four points. 
The fourth Sunday he failed to pay his 
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pledge, and his teacher noted that he had 
not studied his lesson for a month and 
scored him five demerit points for lack of 
interest... This brought his score back to 
41, where it was a month ago. He was 
then visited by his. captain and a special 
committee from his own class (usually 
self-appointed) who showed him the bad 
score on the wall chart and gave him 
solemn warning as. to what would happen 
if he did not mend his ways. Through 
the month of December he not only be- 
haved himself, but in addition paid up 
two back pledges of November 12 and 26. 
December 24 he received another point for 
perfect attendance during the month. 


The Wall Chart 


The wall chart is 24 x 388 inches, made 
of ledger paper, ruled by hand, allowing 
one-half inch for each name and with 
score blanks half an inch square. It will 
contain seventy names showing score for 
nine months. Note that when Samuel 
was absent November 12 and Dorothy 
Ackles on the same day their scores were 
carried over so as to appear in the total 
at the foot of the column. 


The Class Score 


The class score is the average per mem- 
ber per Sunday. This is found by divid- 
ing the total score of all class members by 
the number of “lesson days.” The “‘les- 
son days” are the Sundays which a given 
member is responsible for after his en- 
rollment. From October 1, 1922, to June 3, 
1923, inclusive, there are thirty-six “les- 
son days” (Sundays) per pupil. In a class 
of ten, five of whom began October 1 and 
five November 12, the class would be 
responsible for 330 “lesson days” for the 
year, the five October 1 members being re- 
sponsible for thirty-six days each and the 
five November 12 members for thirty days 
each. If the class gains a total of 2,500 
scores for the year, the average per pupil 
would be 2,500 divided by 880, or 7.54+; 
the “class score,” or average value of each 
member to his class. This can be figured 
easily for each Sunday by dividing the 
total score for that day by the number of 
lesson days then passed. 


Merit Counts 


This credit system assumes that the ma- 
jority will be loyal and studious.. The 
rule is to give credit each Sunday to all 
present unless otherwise notified. The 
teachers and other officials notify the sec- 
retary when a lesson or pledge has been 
neglected. ' Church attendance is registered 
by ticket, which is dated and signed by 
the member using it and handed to the 
usher as he enters church. 

_ The point of highest interest comes at 
the elose of the morning session. The 
total score for last Sunday is on the black- 
board. The Americans have 2,671, the 
Hill-Tops 2,653. Hach captain is called 
upon to report new scores thus far to-day. 
Captain A has 205, Captain B 220, which 
leaves him only three scores ahead. “But,” 
says the superintendent, “last Sunday the 
Americans had 15 in church while the 
Hill-Tops had only 12. The Americans 
had seven demerit points to-day, and the 
Hill-Tops two. If the Americans had be- 
haved to-day they would be two points 
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in the lead instead of three points behind. 

“Mr. Lincoln’s class heads the list 
to-day with a score of 7.2. Every member 
attended church last Sunday. Miss 
Lapworth comes second with a score of 7.1 
Miss Walker’s class has three visitors. 

en they become members she will un- 
doubtedly top the list unless the others 
get busy.” 

These totals can be given in less than 
a minute at the close of the session. They 
do not need discussion or elaboration. 
EXyery member knows exactly what he has 
done to build up or reduce his class and 


team score. His teacher and captain and 
everybody else can see just what he is 
worth. Good behavior, studious habits, 
and regular attendance are taken for 
granted. Fifty-nine minutes of the hour 
may be given to the devotional service and 
class work. 


Individual Rewards 


Bronze, silver, and gold pins are given 
to those who have perfect attendance 
records for one, two, and three years, re- 
spectively. For longer periods, books or 
other useful mementos are presented. 


How One Church Served in Summer 


The summer work at Bulfinch Place 
Chureh, Boston, Mass., included a six 
weeks’ summer playroom or school, a va- 
eation house open during June, July, and 
August, a branch of the Benevolent Fra- 
ternity Fruit and Flower Mission, special 


was particularly pleasing to the parents. 
A little play in Italian was given and a 
Rose Festival in which Columbia and 
Italia, each with her national flag, stood 
side by side. The Children’s Hour 
on Monday afternoon (started in 1914) 


ALL THROUGH THE SUMMER AT BULFINCH PLACE 
While these children played they also learned from skillful teachers 


outings and vacations for individuals, and 

the “personal touch”—letters, cards, and 
_ yisiting—by which this scattered parish 
is held together. 

This was the fourth year of what the 
children in the neighborhood call the Bul- 
finch Summer School. The name sounds 
a bit ambitious, but nevertheless the old 
name, “Summer Playroom,” seems to have 
been outgrown, and the new one indicates 
an effort to do something more than play 
games and to accomplish something be- 
yond enjoying a good time together. 

Bulfinch Place is not far from the Ital- 
ian quarter of the West End, and during 
the past three years the social service 
jas been reaching out in that direction. 
‘The Summer School carried on for a num- 
ber of years previous to 1907 was revived 
in 1919 and a little later the Social Ser- 
vice Council of Unitarian Women under- 
took to carry on this neighborhood work 
more vigorously. With the advice and 
co-operation of Mr. Francis Malgeri and 
the assistance of Miss Josephine Arico as 
visitor and teacher, the work was soon 
started. Mrs. Leslie Cutler of Dover is 
chairman of the committee and Mrs. Root 
and Mrs. Robbins are among the mem- 
bers. The central idea is friendly ser- 
vice. A girls’ club was organized with 
seventeen members and they chose the 
name “Friendship Club.” A _ children’s 


class in Italian met twice a week. This 


grew rapidly until it averaged forty or 
more each afternoon. Social meetings 
for mothers and fathers have been held 
occasionally, with stereopticon talks by 
Mr. Malgeri. Everything was under the 
actual supervision of Miss Edith L. Jones, 
who brings to it the same friendly spirit 
and enthusiasm for humanity that char- 
acterize her work always. It goes with- 
out saying that this neighborhood work 
is kept strictly separate from that of the 
ehurch and Sunday-school, so as to give 


no offence to those of other faiths. As 
one yisitor said; after seeing the school 
this summer, ‘There are no lines drawn 
here, of race or creed or condition—it is 
just God and humanity.” 

Any one entering the large playroom 
this. summer would have seen from one 
hundred to one hundred and twenty-five 
happy children seated quietly in a. great 
circle, clean hands and bright faces, sing- 
ing their good-morning songs and listening 
intently to stories. This for the first hour. 
Then, separating for constructive work. 
The youngest would have peg and worsted 
work, others clay modeling, paper-folding, 
scrapbook-making, sewing, a class in Ital- 
ian; and a larger group would be playing 
games. Once a week there was a “treat,” 
milk or lolly-pops; and on exhibition day, 
ice-cream. The exhibition, with singing 
of course, centered in the story of “The 
Three Bears,” which was illustrated with 
a card house, paper furniture and uten- 
sils, and the three bears modeled in clay, 
—all made by the children, Four trained 
teachers and others were in charge. 

What were these pleasant summer 
hours really teaching? Good manners, 
self-control, a friendly spirit, mutual re- 
spect, a great deal of happiness, and, 
quite unconsciously perhaps, ideals of 
good-citizenship and character. Certainly 
they helped to keep the children from 
forgetting the public-school standards of 
friendliness and order, and to this they 
added that touch of universal good-will 
for which we would have America stand. 


Young People Study Bible 


A course which gives all the significant 
parts in the growth of religion 

Many Unitarians are asking what the 
next united effort or campaign should be. 
The young people have answered the ques- 
tion. Through their national organization 
they are determined to overcome the re- 
proach, not altogether unjust, that Uni- 
tarians do not know their Bibles. They 
have made up their minds to make truly 
their own the great inheritance of an open 
Bible made intelligible and vital by mod- 
ern scholarship. 

A course of Bible readings for young 
people’s societies, in brief sections, has 
been prepared especially for the Young 
People’s Religious Union by Rev. Harold 


Telephone Beach 8300 


INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL 


WE are arranging at all times—at home and abroad—Individual Tours covering 
transportation, Hotel accommodations, etc., for Individuals, Families and small 
Parties, who desire freedom from responsibility when traveling. 


We are also offering a large variety of Escorted Tours embracing EUROPE—CALI- 
FORNIA—NATIONAL PARKS—ALASKA—EVANGELINE’S COUNTRY, GULF 
OF ST. LAWRENCE, THE SAGUENAY—BERMUDA—WEST INDIES— 
AROUND THE WORLD. Send for descriptive booklets. 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS BY ALL LINES 
COOK’S TRAVELER’S CHEQUES GOOD EVERYWHERE 


THOS. COOK & SON 
167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


150 Offices throughout the World 
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B. B. Speight. This leaflet, called “The 
Master Key,” is based on “The Soul of the 
Bible,” by Dr. U. G. B. Pierce, and is 
intended to be used at the Sunday meet- 
ings of the young people’s_ societies 
through the winter. This is not a course 
of programs, but is intended as a sug- 
gestion for a brief opening service for 
each meeting. Fach topic provides for 
a reading of Biblical passages appropriate 
to the topic, by a member of the society ; 
a suitable hymn from the New Hymn and 
Tune Book, suggested by the topic; and 
a_ brief interpretation of _ the reading, 
given by one of the members. 

The topics are so grouped as to show 
in general the progress of religious life 
and thought as shown in the Bible. There 
are eight comprehensive divisions: “The 
Beginnings as Reflected in Ancient Myth, 
Legend, and Tradition”; “The Prophetic 
Religion”; ‘The Faith and Hope of Juda- 
ism’; ‘Memories of Jesus—Christian 
Foundations”; “Apostolic Labors”; “The 
Life of the Spirit in the Early Church”; 
“The Fourth Gospel—A Great Interpreta- 
tion”; “The Hternal City.” Under each 
of these headings are grouped reading 
assignments for the week, beginning with 
Sunday. 

For the clearer understanding of Bible 
history in relation to the growth of reli- 
gion, “The Master Key” contains a chart 
showing side by side important events of 
history and of religious development and 
the approximate dates of the books of the 
Bible. 

By .using this manual faithfully, the 
reader will not only be provided with a 
brief service of worship, but will become 
familiar in ten months with the parts of 
the Bible which have been most signifi- 
eant to Christianity. 

“The Master Key” will be supplied to 
societies for one cent per copy. It is 
essential for the success of the course that 
each society should possess one copy of 
“The Soul of the Bible” and several copies 
of the leaflet. Copies of the book and the 
leaflet may be obtained through the head- 
quarters of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS’ MEETING 


The postponed September meeting of the 
board of directors of the American Unita- 
rian Association was held at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., on Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 19, 1922, at 2 p.m, 

Present : Messrs. Cornish, Eliot, Fisher, 
Harte, Hobbs, Richardson, Robertson, 
Rohrer, Simons, Thayer, Williams, and 
Miss Bancroft. 

The treasurer presented his statement 
for the first quarter of the fiscal year, as 


follows: 
RECEIPTS 
Cash on hand May 1, 1922......:... $17,124.05 
Brom donations =... soe 2,187.54 
Bequest of Seth A. Fowle of 
Needham, Mass., to create the 
Seth A. Fowle Fund........ 1,000.00 
Bequest of Miss Hllen S. Bul- 
finch, Cambridge, Mass., to 
create the Ellen §. Bulfinch 
Bund snes cretuciee 1,000.00 


born, Brookline, Mass., in full 500.00 
Bequest of Miss Mary L. Per- 

kins of West Bridgewater, 

Mass., added to Reserve Fund 200.00 
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Bequest of Miss Lilian F. Clarke 
of Boston, Mass., to create the 
Lilian F. Clarke Fund...... 9,800.00 
° Bequest of Miss Lucy 8. Brewer 
of Boston, Mass., to create the 
Lucy 8S. Brewer Fund, on ac- 
COURE ..... 2. sie shee eee ... 12,000.00 
Bequest of Miss Blizabeth W. 
Silsbee of Salem, Mass., to 
create the Elizabeth W. Sils- 
bee. Hund. ... sve Meenas 2,000.00 
Bequest of Rev. Milton J. Miller 
of Geneseo, Ill., to create the 
Milton J. Miller Fund, on ac- 
COURE scs.ciess ac cgteeneiete reer 1,000.00 
Bequest. of Edward K. Tryon, 
Jr., of Philadelphia, Pa., 
added to Reserve Fund..... 
Bequest of Edward 8) Philbrick 
of Brookline, Mass., to create 
the Edward S. Philbrick 
Fund, on account.......... 16,000.00 
Estate of R. Stuart Chase of 
Haverhill, Mass., added to 
Reserve Fund, additional... 10.00 
Estate of Maria H. Le Row of 
Lynn, Mass., added to Re- 
Serve: Hund’... cent es 2.63 
Unitarian Service Pension So- 
ciety Permanent Fund: 
Bequest Mrs. Helen M. Phil- 
brick of Brookline, Mass... 1,000.00 
Bequest Miss Elizabeth W. 
Silsbee of Salem, Mass.... 1,000.00 
Sustentation Fund, Unitarian 
Campaign, Incorporated, on 
account, *...’. . ciate) alale's 5,850.00 
Unitarian Service Pension So- . 
ciety Permanent Fund, Uni- 
tarian Campaign, Incorpo- 
rated, On accoultanesm. « «. « 5,850.00 
Religious Education Fund, Uni- . 
tarian Campaign, Incorpo- 
rated, On accounts... « 
Church Equipment Account, 
Unitarian Campaign, Incor- 
porated, on account........ 2,250.00 
Church Hxtension Account, Uni- 
tarian Campaign, Incorpo- 
rated, on accountieacs.!. ss « 4,300.00 


500.00 


2,250.00 


Gifts for special purposes..... 225.00 
Butte, Mont., First Unitarian 

Church- Fund . .\igeees sss 102.20 
Holyoke Fund........ a tetrree 900.00 
Chureh Building Loan Fund, 

interest -... .. «4 gee ae 315.94 
Prison Reform Special Fund... 74.00 
Investments, received for rein- 

vestments’ . .°. oc. deities nie 243,579.71 


Investment Church Building 
Loan Fund, repaid on loans. 3,335.00 


Income of invested funds...... 71,805.39 
TMECTORE: vuaa.. «3. 5 ef cmeeReei pene ee 167.45 
Reimbursed for advances on In- 

come Ministerial Aid Fund.. 75.00 


Reimbursed for advances on 


Publication Department.... 184.32 
Reimbursed for advances on 
General Missionary Work... 203.95 


Reimbursed for advances on 
Unitarian Buildings........ 81.60 
Reimbursed for advances on 


Religious Education Fund... 730.40 

Reimbursed for advances on 
Foreign Relations......... . 1,850.00 

Reimbursed for advances on 
Church Extension Fund..... 549.22 
$410,003.40 

PAYMENTS 

For missionary purposes (societies, 
CU) MI ROOREED ccc o38aees $25,813.81 

Salaries and other missionary 
EXPENSES .\. << Hekeemeneneieaiene 13,254.36 


Investments and reinvestments. 237,951.01 
Investment Church Building 


Loan Fund, loans.......... 7,500.00 
Accrued interest on bonds pur- 

chased)... <.......c sete tices 3,040.91 
Payments on account of sun- 

ary. trust funds. jeer eee < 10,148.25 
Unitarian Service Pension So- 

ciety, pensions:.|, Seeaee eee 12,000.00 
Church Equipment Account... 4,848.72 
Church Extension Account.... 12,622.74 
Religious Education Fund..... 4,944.59 


International Congress of Reli- 


gious Liberals Account..... 632.00 
Prison Reform Special Fund.:. 83.40 
Gifts for Special Purposes..... 242,30 
Publication Department ....:. 6,500.00 


$410.003.40 


The action of the executive committee 
as taken on June 9 was ratified and ap- 
proved and ordered to be spread upon the 
records as follows: 


Voted, To request the field secretary for the 
Pacific Coast to include the church in Salt 
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“OF ALL INSIDIOUS PROFITEERS 


our country has ever known, the so- 
called liquor interests were probably 
the worst, and any man or woman who 
would vote to 


RETURN THEM TO POWER 


and preferment in the U.S.A. would be 
promoting an 


UNSPEAKABLE SOCIAL CRIME.” 


The above quotation is from an editorial 
in the Ladies’ Home Journal by the 
Editor, Barton W. Currie. 


THINK IT OVER 


THE UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Write for Prohibition leaflets 


FOLLOW THE DOLLARS 


$50 to $100 per week, the money yours; something 
new, not an old, wornout proposition; field un- 
touched; experience unnecessary; takes everybody 
by storm; mony rolls in; show 50, sell 40; demon- 
strated in one minute; sells on demonstration; the 
new Inkless Fountain Pen, the twentieth-century 
wonder; naver leaks or spills; with this pen no more 
use for the ink-bottle; simple pen, 50c.; this prop- _ 
osition is 18-karat; money back if not as repre- 
sented; agent’s profit 200 per cent.; exclusive terri- 
tory; send for pen and agency to-day. 


INKLESS FOUNTAIN PEN CO. 
1522 Eighth Street, Des Moines, Ia. 


DOES YOUR SOCIETY NEED FUNDS? 


Write for money-making plans andfreesamples. Senwod 
Mfg. Co., 753 E. 12th Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


THE REGISTER’S 
“WANT ADVERTISEMENTS ” 


Watch this column each week. 
Through it make known your wants. 


Send copy, plainly written, tothe Advertising Dept., 
THE CHR TIAN REGISTER, 16 Beacon epee 
Boston 9, Mass. Our rates for each insertion are 
4 cents for each word, initial, or number, includ- 
img address; minimum charge, $1. Discounts for 
six or more insertions. Replies may come in care of 
THE REGISTER, if desired, for which there is an 
extra charge of 4 cents for each insertion. Pay- 
ment must accompany all orders. 


WANTED—To hear from owner having farm 
or unimproved land for sale. JOHN J. BLACK, 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


SHORTHAND—Private lessons by mail. (Hasy 
and rapid.) Basher’s Institute, Washington 
Building, Seattle, Wash. 


YOUNG WOMAN, refined, capable, experienced, 
desires position as private secretary or com- 
panion in home of culture. Address C-27, 
CHRISPIAN RNGISTHR, 


FOR RENT—In Pinebluff,_N.C., six miles from 
Pinehurst, fully furnished modern bungalow, 
detached servant quarters. Address Edith H. 
Roberts, Titusville, Pa. 


WOMAN of refinement desires position as com- 
panion. Has knowledge of housekeeping. Best 
of references. Address “H. B.,” 19 Manning 
Street, Marlboro, Mass. ; 


A NEW ENGLAND HOME-MAKER of experi- 
ence desires a position as housekeeper or com- 
panion ; is willing to travel or care for invalid, 
Highest references, C-26, CHRISTIAN REGISTHR, 
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Lake City, Utah, in his jurisdiction, and ane 
notify the church of this action. 

Voted, To authorize the publication agent to 
make a gift of fifty copies of the Hymn and 
Tune Book, with Services, for use in the Mead- 
ville House at Chicago, Ill. 

Voted, To appropriate the balance in the 
Sduthern Budget, $300, to the support of the 
circuit preaching in North Carolina under the 
auspices of The Alliance. 

Voted, To appropriate from the balance in 
the Church Extension Budget $300 additional 
for the work in Urbana, Ill. 

Voted, To authorize the payment of a salary 
at the rate of $4,000 a year to Rev. Walter R. 
Hunt as field secretary in the Middle States, 
beginning November 1, 1922. 

Voted, To authorize the treasurer to sell the 
property of the Association in Calgary, Alta. 


Upon the recommendation of the publi- 
eation committee it was 


Voted, To accept the title ‘“Because Men are 
not Stones” for the book by Rev. J. T. Sunder- 
land. f 

Voted, To instruct the publication agent to 
plan a house-organ in co-operation with The 
Alliance to take the place of Word and Work, 
subject to the approval of the president, the 
secretary, and Mr. Simons. 

Voted, To discontinue the publication of 
S. S. No. 15, entitled “Religious Work and Op- 
portunity in Country Towns.” 

Voted, To authorize the publication of a 
manuscript, ‘Transylvania in 1922.’" 


Upon the recommendation of the finance 
committee it was 

Voted, To appropriate a sum not to exceed 
$4,000 from the capital of the Evans Fund for 
investment in the minister’s house in Bugene, 
Ore., with the understanding and upon the con- 
ditions set forth in a letter from Arthur C. 
McAllister of April 8, 1922. 

Voted, That the treasurer be authorized to 
employ counsel to protect the interests of the 
Association in connection with the litigation 
arising out of the building of the parsonage 
at Jacksonville, fla. 
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Voted, To appropriate from the Maria A. 
Evans Fund $830 for the purchase of a strip of 
land to protect the church at San José, Calif. 

Voted, That the administrative committee be 
given full-authority if necessary to act before 
the next meeting of the board concerning the 
building program of the Independent Congre- 
gational Church Society of Jamestown, N.Y. 

Voted, That the administrative committee be 
given full authority if necessary to act before 
the next meeting of the board concerning the 
building program of the First Unitarian Church 
of Toledo, Ohio. 

Voted, That the treasurer and the secretary 
be authorized to make disposition of any memo- 
rials in All Souls Church, Roxbury, Mass., 
deeded to the American Unitarian Association, 
in case said All Souls Church or its successors 
shall sell the church real estate. 


The secretary of the Department of 
Church Extension submitted a brief re- 
port of the activities of his department 
during the summer and the prospects for 
the immediate future. 

The president presented the report of 
the Department of Religious Education 
and the report of the committee on the 
recruiting of the ministry. 

The president presented a brief report 
of his observations at the International 
Congress and also reported on the pros- 
pects of the church in Prague, Bohemia, 
and it was 

Voted, That the treasurer, in co-operation 
with the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, be authorized to expend a sum not to 
exceed $9,000 as an investment in real estate 
in Prague, Bohemia, in behalf of the Unitarian 
interests in that city. 

The secretary presented a detailed re- 
port of the condition and prospects of the 
Unitarian churches in Transylvania. 

The meeting adjourned at 4 P.M. 

Louis C, CornisH, 
Secretary. 


Pandita Ramabai, the Dorothea Dix of India 


J. T. SUNDERLAND 


II 


(Concluded from August 31) 


Pandita Ramabai returned to India in 
1889 and opened her school in the large 
city of Bombay on the west coast. To 
supplement the funds that were to come 
to her from America, she hoped that the 
broad and unsectarian character of her 
enterprise would enable her. to secure 
financial help from India. Such aid she 
did obtain for a time; but her Christian 

feelings were so ardent and her Christian 
influence in the school was so strong, that 


by’ degrees orthodox Hindus withdrew 


‘their help, and it never came back. 

In two or three years she removed her 
school to Poona, a smaller city, inland, 
where health conditions were better, and 
where expenses would be less. Here I 
had the privilege of visiting her. I found 
a school of three or four hundred pupils 
and a devoted body of teachers, occupying 
four or five plain but fairly adequate 
buildings, located in pleasant grounds in 
the midst of trees and flowers. The girls 
ranged in age, I should say, from six to 
twenty years. The discipline seemed 
good, but evidently at the heart of it all 
was love. The place was not only a 
school, but also a home—the first real 


home many of the girls had ever known. 
Ramabai was a mother as well as a 
teacher. Her deep affection for her pu- 
pils and theirs for her were manifested 
in numberless ways. The religious spirit 
of the school was marked. 

Ramabai welcomed me warmly as a 
Unitarian from America. In my talks 
with her she seemed particularly desirous 
to impress upon me two things. One was 
that her school was not sectarian. She 


REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


“The Spell of the Shoals” is woven into the lives 
of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- 
spiration by a visit to Star Island. 

The Star Island Corporation wishes to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 
and continued growth of the Shoals movement 
may be assured. 

When you are making your will, and wish to ben- 
efit a worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 
Island. 


Please write for full particulars 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
49 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Wim B. Nicuoxs, President 
Isaac Spracun, Treasurer 
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Since the Near East has become 
the center of the world, readers 


of THE REGISTER ask daily,— 


WHO IS “S. T.”?P 


{His brilliant weekly letter is 
authoritative. There is a reason. 
q‘“‘S. T.” is Svetozar Tonjoroff, 
journalist. He is the son of Bulga- 
rian parents, born in Macedonia, 
educated at Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy and Harvard College, and 
well known in New York as edito- 
rial and fiction writer. § He is as 
familiar with Southeastern Europe 
as you are with your own State. 
{| He puts into one tense and terse 
page the meaning of the Turkish 
advance and the related issues as 
trenchantly and accurately as any 
writer in the country. For 
twenty-five years “‘S. T.”’ has told 
in ‘THE REGISTER the story of 
the week. It is read by thousands 
of persons who keep step with the 
world. {For an intelligent grasp 
of the things that count, “S. T.” 
always meets the needs of the hour. 


READ HIM! 


SAVE $1.00 ON YOUR RENEWAL 


Each of our subscribers is expected to 
introduce our church paper into many 
new homes. Unitarians will be glad to 
have THE REGISTER brought to their 
attention, and it will help the church. 


For a limited time we will accept your 
own renewal at $3.00, if accompanied by 
a new subscription for a year from some 
one to whom you have introduced THE 
REGISTER. 


You need not wait until your own sub- 


scription is renewable. Send the new 


subscription now, with your check or 
money order for $7.00. We will credit 
you with another year from the time 
your paper is renewable. 


@ 


New subscriptions received must be in 
the name of a person in whose house- 
hold there is not at present a regular 
subscriber for THE REGISTER. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


It is good neither 
to eat flesh nor 
to drink wine nor 
anything whereby thy 
BROTHER :stumbleth 


’ 


regretted that reports had gone out that 
it was. Her influence, she confessed, was 
in favor of Christianity—she could not 
make it otherwise and be true to herself; 
but she did not mean to put pressure upon 
any pupils to become Christians, and she 
was scrupulously careful, she declared, to 
treat all with equal favor and to give to 
high-caste Hindu girls full opportunities 
to observe all their caste rules. The other 
matter that she impressed upon me was 
her feeling of deep and abiding gratitude 
for all that Unitarians of America had 
done to make her school possible; and 
particularly did she desire me to carry 
assurances of her gratitude and affection 
to Mrs. Andrews and Dr. Hale. 

As the years went on, the school in- 
ereased in numbers, and ere long outgrew 
not only its Poona quarters but the plans 
for it that Ramabai had at first formed. 
Then she made larger plans, and bought 
extensive grounds,—a large farm, in fact, 
at Kedgaon, in the country, a few miles 
from Poona. There she built up by de- 
grees really an educational village, with 
a large number of school buildings and 
dormitories, and in the center of all a 
great church capable of accommodating 
1,800 persons. In her schools there she 
made a specialty of training girls to go 
out and become teachers, but in addition 
to the common branches of learning she 
planned her schools to teach many kinds 
of industries through which her girls 
might be able to obtain a living, such as 
spinning, weaving, sewing, cooking, can- 
ning fruit and vegetables, housekeeping, 
tailoring, shoemaking, printing, carpentry, 
horticulture, and agriculture. For some 
years past the number of inhabitants of 
her school village has ranged from 1,500 
to 2,000, a large proportion of these being 
pupils, studying their books one-half the 
day, and the other half working in the 
kitchens, bakeries, shops, gardens, and 
fields, and at spinning and weaving 
threads,—thus gaining practical knowl- 
edge of the highest values to themselves 
and to India. 

By means of the indoor industries that 
she introduced, and also by means of the 
farm from which she raised-a large part 
of the food consumed, Ramabai-made the 
school to.a larger and larger degree self- 
supporting. Still her work was so exten- 
sive that she was obliged to draw upon 
America constantly for very considerable 
funds. The funds did not always come 
promptly or easily. Sometimes there was 
real privation and hardship. Her build- 
ings were erected and her land bought 
largely on faith. Sometimes there was 
not even food in sight. Moreover, often 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

Our Unitarian Children’s Charity 
must to-day be extensively financed 
by adults if it is to meet the urgent 
need. 

Children are given practical help by 
experts in child welfare, in carefully 
chosen foster homes. 

A specialty not covered by any other 
agency is home care to hospital chil- 
dren, the hospital doctors continuing 
treatment. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, 
but contributions and bequests from 
adults are much needed 

Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 

Vicr-Presipent, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 

Cuerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 

Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss Mary E. Bradlee, 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., rs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, William H. Slocum. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization, Opens second Monday 
in October, For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


? 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Organized April 11, 1919 

To promote the worship of God and the ser- 
vice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 
Vice-Presidents: Robert L. Cox of Montclair, 

N.J.; Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Germantown, 

Pa.; Duncan U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla. ; 


Henry H. Sawyer of Des Moines, Ia.; Ralph 
Wilbur of Portland, Ore. 


Treasurer, Henry D. Sharpe of Providence. 
Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Boston. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


_ PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 


FOR THE MINISTRY 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women think- 
ing of the ministry, rel:gious education, or parish 
work as a vocation. : 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia. Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition 
and lodging; generous scholarships for superior 
work; opportunities for self-support. Next term 
begins January 15. 

For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE UNION 


BOSTON YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 


““A group of young men organized according to some 
common interest for co-operation and accomplishment 
of common aims.’” 


FRANK L. Locke, Pres. Epwarp A. CuurcH, Treas. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


This school, amid the beautiful New Hampshire hills, 
seeks to develop, in an atmosphere of democracy an 
good cheer, the mental, physical, moral, and religious 
lives of its boys and girls that they may become well- 
balanced men and women. 

If you are seeking a good school for your children, or 
if you feel it is worth while to lend your financial aid to 
build up such a school, write for particulars to Andover, 
N.H., or talk with any of the following officers: 


Cartes H. Strona, Honorary President. 


Percy W. Garpner, President, 
Providence, R.I. 


Grnerat Guorep T. Crurr, Vice-President, 
Boston, Mass, 


Ricnarp W. Suttoway, Treasurer, 
Franklin, N.H. 


Rev. Wma. Lorp McKinney, Dean, 
Andover, N.H. 


EEE ———————_———__—————S 


enemies annoyed and hindered her in 
many ways. But she pressed on, over- 
coming her endless difficulties and dis- 
couragements, and manifesting patience, 
resourcefulness, determination, singleness 
of purpose, and heroism to a degree sel- 
dom surpassed anywhere. 

In her later years she became more 
manifestly and outspokenly orthodox in 
her faith, and her school came to be rec- 
ognized as clearly a Christian mission. 
She did not connect it with any one sect, 
but it became distinetly and fervently 
evangelical,—a mission not only for edu- 
cating and training but also for Chris- 
tianizing (in the orthodox sense) Hindu 
child widows. Of course this was a dis- 
appointment to American. Unitarians. 
Under such conditions their- sympathy 
with her work and their financial con- 
tributions to its support inevitably grew 
less and less. During her later years, 
the funds received by her from this coun- 
try came almost wholly from the ortho- 
dox churches. Although this change in 
her and in the character of her school 
was much regretted by Unitarians, I think 
few if any of us who knew her and fol- 
lowed her career doubted her absolute 


sincerity, or ceased to respect or honor 
her or to feel that her service to India 
was very great. Indeed, I think most of 
us were still very glad that we had had 
the privilege of rendering her substantial 
aid in her time of need. 

Ramabai’s little daughter, Manorama- 
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bai, whom she brought with her when 
she came to America, was educated partly 
-in India and partly in this country, and 
developed into an accomplished and highly 
respected woman, an excellent teacher, 
and the indispensable assistant of her 
mother in all her activities. She died 
about a year ago, her loss unquestionably 
hastening the death of her mother. 

It has been claimed that Ramabai’s 
was the first school and home for Hindu 
ehild widows established in India. This 
is a mistake. Such an institution -was 
ereated in Calcutta some years earlier by 
Mr. Sasipada Banerjee, a prominent mem- 
ber of the Brahmo Somaj. It is true, how- 
ever, that hers was much larger and at- 
tracted much greater public attention 
than his; so that India and the Christian 
world think of her, and not without some 
justice, as the great pioneer in the sorely 
needed and immensely important work of 
opening a door of hope to one of the most 
oppressed and pitiable classes of sufferers 
in the world. As a result of Mr. Baner- 
jee’s example, and still more of hers, sev- 
eral other: similar institutions have been 
founded, and many more certainly will 
be. I have not the latest statistics, but 
probably not fewer than 15,000 young 
widows were succored and trained in her 
schools during her life, and thus were 


saved from degradation and despair, and 


fitted for happy and useful liwes. The 
great movement which she did so much to 
ereate will not stop. Rather is it certain 
to widen and strengthen until not only 
the cruel treatment of child widows, but 
child marriage itself, which is the root of 
the evil, is wholly put away by the Indian 
people. 

- It is no exaggeration to assign Pandita 
Ramabai a place among the noblest and 
greatest women of the generation just 
passing away. 


Notes and Announcements 


The discussion by the laymen’s conven- 
tion of the question, “What May We Ex- 
pect of Our Ministers?” will be published 
next week. 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
will hold its first meeting on Monday, 
October 9, at 11 a.m. in Channing Hall, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. Rev. Tele WG 
Pinkham will preside. Rey. H. L. Pickett, 
Secretary of the Committee on Pulpit 
Supply, will speak on “The Work of the 
Pulpit Supply Committee.” This meeting 
is open to the public. 


The autumn term of the Tuckerman 
School will begin Monday, October 9. 
Chapel services will be held at 9.30 A.M. 
There will be registration of students 
through the day. Recitations” will. begin 
Tuesday, October 10. In addition to the 
students who are training to become par- 
ish assistants, all women- of whatever age 
or profession are invited to study at the 
School, even though they may have no 
plans for regular work and are able to 
take but one hour a week. 


The churches of all Protestant denomi- 
nations in and about Boston, Mass., are 
to unite in an Institute for Religious Hdu- 
cation beginning Tuesday, October 3, and - 
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closing on Sunday, October 8.- There will 
be seven periods daily for addresses. and 
group conferences, beginning at 3.30 P.m. 
and closing about 9.15 p.m. These meet- 
ings will all be held on Beacon Hill, one 
daily session being held in Channing Hall 
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and three in the rooms of the Department 
of Religious Education at 16 Beacon 
Street. Dr. W. I. Lawrance and Rey. 
Lyman V. Rutledge are members of the 
committee of arrangements and -have part 
in the program. 


Men are Shy about being 
“Religious” 


The other day the Circulation Manager was walking through 


the Public Gardens. 
together. 


He meta friend, and they walked along 


“‘How’s business ?’’—the question of the times. 


“Fine,” 


replied the C. M. 


“New subscriptions coming 


every day, and there’s still room at the top.” 


“Great!” said his friend. 


“You know,” he continued, 


“T think the reason for the success of THE REGISTER is 


that people are beginning to know it as a home paper, rather 


than as the usual and somewhat insipid type of ‘religious 


journal.’ 


“And it gets the men. You know men are sometimes a bit 


shy about being ‘religious.’ 
that religion is life. 


THE REGISTER teaches them 


“Men are religious when they take an active interest in 


business, the home, their church, politics, in the affairs of the 


world ;—in short, when they take an interest in living and 


serving. 


“THE REGISTER inspires this sort of religion, by being 


itself interested in these same things. 


. 9° 
its success! 


Think over this conversation, friends. 


That is the secret of 


Perhaps 


you know of some home which would be helped 
and inspired by weekly visits of THE REGISTER. 


THE CIRCULATION MANAGER 


Cut on dotted line 


SUBSCRIPTION FO RM 


! Tue Curistian RucisTER 
: 16 Beacon St., Boston 9, Mass. 


$4.00 for one year or 


Enclosed is $9'99 for six months 


(check, money order, or cash), 


Please send Tun Ruaister to 


Ameer me wee eee eres nse eee e eres eee eee Hee eutuns 
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A little girl who had recovered from the 
whooping-cough remarked that she was 
glad she didn’t die of it, because “God 
would not like little coughing angels.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


English Clergyman: “And when you ar- 
rive in London, my dear lady, don’t fail 
to see Saint Paul’s and Westminster 


Abbey.” Fair American: “Ill rattle those 
off, sure. But what I’ve been hankering 


to see is the Church of England.”—Dallas 
News. See 


Lady of the House: “The milk you left 
this morning was sour, Mr. Jones.” Ag- 
grieved Dairyman: “There you are, Mum! 
If there’s any complaint the poor milk- 
man soon hears of it; but you never tell 


7im when the milk ain’t sour, do yer?’— 


Punch. 


An old countrywoman stepped into a 
suburban drug store and laid on the coun- 
ter a prescription for a mixture contain- 
ing two decigrammes of morphia. The 
druggist exercised the utmost care in 
weighing the dangerous drug. “What a 
shame!” she eried. “Don’t be so stingy; 
it’s for an orphan girl.”—Presbyterian. 


Not long ago a country parson went to 
preach in an old remote parish in the 
southern part of Maine. The aged sexton, 
in taking him to the place, insinuatingly 
said: “I jest do hope you won’t mind 
preachin’ from the chancel. Ye see, this 
is a quiet place, no children about, an’ 
I’ve got a duck a settin’ on fourteen eggs 
in the pulpit.”’—Harper’s Monthly. 


His kindred state that “singe” and “hinge” 

Are fitting rhymes for his name Inge. 

“The Duster-Man” declares that “thing” 

Suggests just how to say Dean Inge. 

Still others, that they be not stingy 

And make the measure good, say In-ge. 

Londoners mark the man they mean , 

When they but say, “The Gloomy Dean.” 
—Life. 


EH. L. in Life: Realism: Cross-section of 
an apple, kitchen-table view, showing the 
worm. Romanticism: Same worm-eaten 
apple hanging from limb of tree in fra- 
grant orchard. Impressionism: Apple 
sauce. Cynicism: Crab apples. Destruc- 
tive Criticism: Worm shown heroic size; 
apple ignored. Interpretative Criticism: 
Worm carefully cut out, showing sound 
portions of apple. 


“Good actions,” said the pretty Sunday- 
school teacher, “are the lovely flowers. 
Bad ones are the weeds. 
little boy or girl tell me the difference 
between flowers and weeds?” ‘Weeds,’ 
said little Louis, who for many days had 
been struggling manfully with the sorrel 
found in his mother’s garden, “are the 
plants that want to grow, and flowers are 
the ones that don’t.”—Country Gentleman. 


A Chinaman was asked if there were 
good doctors in China. ‘Good doctors!” 
he exclaimed. “China have best doctors 
in world. Hang Chang one good doctor; 
he great; save life to me.” “You don’t 
say so! How was that?” “Me velly bad,” 
he said. “Me callee Dr. Han Kon. Give 
some medicine. Get velly, velly ill. Me 
eallee Dr. San Sing. Give more medicine, 
Me glow worse—go die. Blimeby callee 
Dr. Hang Chang. He got no time; no 
come. Save life.”—Tit-Bits. 
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THE JULY PENSION 


$11,800. 


paid July 1st, $200. each to honor list of 
fifty-nine Unitarian Ministers. For first 
time is at rate of $400. a year; some day 
when we all get together it will be $600. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


4-MANUAL SMITH ORGAN 


A Beautifully Toned Church Organ 


Recently overhauled and all 
worn parts replaced. A $20,000 
organ, but owing to installation 
of larger organ will sell for $6,000. 


SHEA’S HIPPODROME 
Bufialo, N.Y. 


EGYPT AND PALESTINE 


Long, leisurely, luxurious tours. Small 
parties. Splendid leadership. Booklet ready. 


THE TEMPLE TOURS 
65-H Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


A SCHOLARSHIP 


is offered in one of the best Girls’ Boarding Schools 


in New England; near Boston; in 
Piano, Pipe Organ, Violin, 
Voice and Harmony 


under eminent teachers. For particulars address 
C-22, CuRisTIAN REGISTER. 


Educational 


Now can any |- 


THE MAC DUFFIE SCHOOL 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Three buildings. Gymnasium. Swimming. Ball field. Tennis 
courts. Horseback riding. College preparatory, general, special 
courses. Two years Housecraft course. Model practice house. 
Two years secretarial course, 35 girls. 12 teachers, 
ls: JOHN MAC DUFFIE, Ph.D. 

" MRS. JOHN MAC DUFFIE, A.B. 


BURDETT 
COLLEGE 


New_ Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses. 


College Grade Courses, opening in Sep- 
tember; Business Administration, Accounting, 
Secretarial, Commercial Normal. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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Church Announcements 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), corner of Tre- 
mont and School Streets. Rev. Howard N. 
Brown, D.D., and Rev. Harold EB. B. Speight, 
ae eas Sunday, October 8, morning service 
a 45. 


DORCHESTER, FIRST PARISH CHURCH, 
Meeting House Hill (1630), Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rev. L. V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Service, 11 a.m.; subject, ‘Making of Bibles.” 
Mr. Hudson will preach. All cordially welcome. 

CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. The minis- 
ter, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, will preach. 
Subject, “The Revealing Guide.” Church serv- 
ices at 11 a.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH: Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at ii. Rev. Markham W. Stackpole, 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., will preach. 
The South Congregational Society will unite 
with the Arlington Street Church for the 
summer, 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rey. Hugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., 
minister emeritus. 11 /A.M., morning service. 
Full chorus choir under Thompson Stone. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday- 
school at 9.45 a.m. Morning Service, 10.30. 
Communion Service on the first Sunday of 
each month, after morning service. Vespers 
on Thursday afternoons at 4.30 from November 
to Haster. The church is open daily from 9 
to 5. All are welcome. 
eee ———EE———— 


HARVEST DINNER 


The Alliance Branch of the First Parish 
Church in Sudbury, Mass., will hold its 


annual sale and dinner in the church 
at\noon on October 12. Old and new 
friends will be welcome. 


CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS 


After your vacation, when you wish THE REG- 
ISTER sent once more to your usual address, please 
send present and regular addresses two weeks in 
advance to 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. : 


